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THE WICKET KEEPER A CATCH 


SHALL WE HAVE ANOTHER ? 


versus PINNER 


—HARROW 


PLAYED AT THE HARROW SCHOOL GROUNDS 


CRICKET MATCH 


A LADIES’ 


DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Mr. PARNELL.—Had Mr. Parnell appealed to a court of 
justice a year ago, he would have been applauded by all the 
world, for it would have been obvious that he had no aim 
but to establish the truth with regard to the charges 
brought against him. It cannot be said that this is 
obviously his aim now. It seems more probable that his 
object is simply to embarrass the Commission of Judges, and to 
prevent them, if possible, from doing satisfactorily, or from 
doing at all, the work with which they have been entrusted 
by Parliament. Assuming that this is his purpose, some 
journals have enthusiastically praised his cleverness. 
Whether lie is acting cleverly remains to be seen ; but in 
the mean time it is certain that his peculiar tactics are 
regarded with a good deal of suspicion by the vast majority 
of English people. There is, indeed, one explanation which, 
if it could be accepted, would justify the course Mr. Parnell 
has adopted. It is conceivable that he has been searching 
for evidence as to the origin of the letters he declares to be 
forged, and that he has only within the last few days 
succeeded in clearing up the mystery. This would account 
for his delay in raising an action against the Z¢mes, and for 
the apparent suddenness of his decision to claim the 
protection of the law. For his own sake it may be hoped 
that this is the true state of the case; but his manner of 
dealing with the affair has been so extraordinary that no one 
can be blamed for ‘hesitating to adopt a theory which cannot, 
as yet at any rate, be definitely proved. Now that the 
accusations are to be properly investigated, the Zzmes 
intends to refrain for the present from discussing the sub- 
ject. This example ought to be generally followed. Politi- 
cians never had a better opportunity of proving the truth 
of the old saying that, if speech is silvern, silence is golden. 


THE Nava Mancéuvres.—As we observed last week, 
mimic war is so unlike real war, that it is doubtful whether 
the recent operations have afforded much trustworthy evi- 
dence as to what would be likely to happen if this country 
were engaged inaconflict with a first-class Naval Power. 
Such experience as has been offered in this respect by the 
breaking of the blockade, and the consequent ravaging of our 
Eastern coasts, tends to uphold the views of the chronic 
alarmists, who will now insist with more pertinacity than 
ever on a great increase in our naval strength. More ships 
and more men, however, imply a large increase to the exist- 
ing heavy burden of taxation, and, as foreign Powers will 
assuredly try to keep abreast with us in the race, our relative 
naval potentiality will at the end of a given period be no 
greater than it is now, while the tax-gatherer’s demands will 
have become intolerable. We repeat that the recent 
manceuvres afford no justification for such a course as this, 
because in actual war the conditions would be entirely 
different. “The real value of the manceuvres lies altogether in 
another direction, and, regarded from that point of view, they 
are well worth the money they cost. They enable our sailors to 
rehearse, as closely as is possible under very diverse conditions, 
the work which they would have to do if war were declared, 
and this is a far more imperative matter now than it would 
have been fifty years ago. The old “wooden walls” were 
very simple fighting-machines ; whereas, our modern men- 
of-war are most complex and delicate monsters, exposed too 
to formidable foes under water as well as on the surface 
Moreover, the Manceuvres test the sea-going and fighting 
qualities of our Fleet in a more efficient way than any other 
method short of actual warfare.. It is found, for example 
that some of the battle-ships are unable to attain the rate 
of speed expected from them ; that some of the torpedo- 
boats are unseaworthy ; that-other vessels, if hard-pressed, 
give way in their boiler-tubes ; and that it is very diffi- 
cult to coal ironclads at sea. These are not very 
cheerful items of news for the tax-payer, yet it does not 
follow that the Admiralty is to blame. Like all naval 
administrators,they are groping in darkness, and, as nothing 
less than a great war would bestow on them the full 
illumination of practicat* experience, let us be thankful 
for the glimmer of light afforded by the Naval Manceuvres. 


THE PROVINCES AND THE Race To EpInBuRGH.——The 
battle of the trains still continues. Lord Colville of Culross 
recently assured the shareholders of the Great Northern 
Railway Company that the East Coast did not intend to 
surrender without a struggle the advantages which it had 
so long possessed as the shortest and quickest route to Scot- 
land. A day or two later, accordingly, the ten o'clock 
express from King’s Cross was still further accelerated, and 
now runs to Edinburgh in seven hours and three-quarters. 
But the West Coast promptly replied with a similar increase 
of speed, and once again the battle is drawn. This time, we 
hope, no further advance will be made. It is within the 
power, doubtless, of engines and engineers to do the distance 
in even shorter time than at present, but the game is really 
not worth the candle, or, to be more accurate, the coal, 
Already one breakdown has occurred, and the next may 
result in something more than delay. Besides which, there 
is much pertinence in the complaint of a provincial traveller 
who has written upon the subject. These new trains are far 
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from being an advantage to him and his kind: on the ae 
trary, they are a positive inconvenience. For one thing, the 
new trains run such a long distance without a stop that they 
are practically useless to the country passenger who used to 
join their predecessors at Rugby or Grantham. For another, 
the necessity of procuring a clear line for these | flying 
expresses means that innumerable slow stopping trains are 
rendered still slower by the shunting which they have to 
undergo. It is “no benefit to the passenger who takes 
under these circumstances two hours to traverse the thirty 
miles from one market town to another to be told that if he 
were a Londoner he could outdo Dick Turpin by riding to 
York in three hours and a half. Happily for these mal- 
contents, however, their troubles are nearly at an end. 
August is more than half over, and after August the new 
expresses will probably be taken off. 


Von MorrKke.—Field-Marshal von Moltke has with- 
drawn from the office of Chief of the Staff of the German 
army. Count von Waldersee, whom he has carefully trained 
in his methods, will no doubt be an efficient successor ; but 
many a day will pass before Germany has a soldier whose 
fame will equal that of the great commander whom age has 
compelled to lay down the vast burden of responsibility he 
has borne so long, and with such splendid success. Von 
Moltke will live in history side by side with William I. and 
Prince Bismarck as one of the Founders of the German 
Empire. Bismarck’s brilliant diplomacy would have been of 
little avail had not Prussia in 1866, and Germany in 1870, 
possessed magnificently-disciplined forces, and had they not 
been directed by a man of the highest military genius. It 
has often been said that Moltke gained some of his greatest 
triumphs by violating military maxims, the disregard of 
which usually leads to terrible disaster. This is true enough, 
but it does not prove that he ever acted rashly. Both in the 


war with Austria and in the war with France he knew 


exactly the strength and the weakness of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal. Even when he seemed to be running 
frightful risks, therefore, he was in reality carrying out plans 
in strict accordance with facts; and the results in the end 
invariably justified his calculations. A more scientific 
General never led great armies to victory ; and it is for this 
characteristic quality that he will probably always be chiefly 
remembered.. In the comparatively easy post to which he 
has retired—that of Chief or President of the National 
Defence Commission—he will still be able to do good ser- 
vice; but his indirect influence will be infinitely more 
important than any he can henceforth exercise directly. It 
is his spirit that will continue to control the army he has so 
powerfully and so steadily organised. 


SWEATERS.——The House of Lords’ Committee on this sub- 
ject have for a while suspended their labours, and have issued 
a brief report recommending that they should be empowered 
to extend their investigations to other places besides the 
East End of London. No objection will probably be made 
to this extension, but it is doubtful whether it is absolutely 
necessary, Everybody knows by this time that the so-called 
“sweating system” exists, not only in London, but all over 
the country, as well as on the Continent and in America. 
Some difficulty appears to have been felt as to the proper 
definition of the term “sweating system,” and various 
witnesses examined by the Committee gave diverse and even 
contradictory interpretations. It seems to us that the most 
thoughtful definition was that given by the Archbishop of 
York in his address at the close of the Lambeth Conference. 
“ An attempt to brigade and organise in workshops a number 
of helpless creatures whose labour was so little worth that if 
it were not organised it would earn no wage at all.” Whether 
they accept it or not in its entirety, the public will do well to 
bear this definitionin mind. The average newspaper student, 
after perusing some of the painful evidence which has been 
given before the Committee, is apt to jump to the conclusion 
that the sweating system is responsible for the wretched- 
ness of the workers. The truth is rather the other 
Way. It is because the workers are wretched that the 
sweating system flourishes. For this reason we doubt, even 
if the Committee accumulate mountains of evidence, whether 
they will find any legislative cure for the evils which they 
have so vividly set forth, Something no doubt might be 
done if we were boldly to revert to the social system of the 
Middle Ages ; that is to say, the State might curtail indiyi- 
dual liberty (of which many persons nowadays have more 
than they can conveniently manage), and might fix the rate 
of wages ; and, as a necessary corollary to this, regulate 
foreign immigration, and reimpose protective duties, 
Short of this, it is difficult to see what good legislation can 
do so long as the public (while pretending to bewail the 
horrors of sweating) encourages competition by buying 
everything at the lowest possible price. Of course, in some 
minor matters certain improvements may be effected, We 
have not much belief in inspectors, who are often poorly paid 
and, therefore, liable to be “ squared” by interested parties 
still an efficient system of inspectorship might make the 
workshops and those who labour in them more wholesome. 
But the only real remedy, apart from the trenchant legisla- 
tion above indicated, is to raise the condition of the workers 
themselves. This can best be effected by the inculcation of 
thrift, temperance, willingness to learn, and readiness to 
oblige. Persons possessed of these virtues will rarely 
become the slaves of the sweating-mill 
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EnGiaXb ¥%. AUSTRALIA. — Wickets have 4 
treacherous, and Turner and Ferris are Such de = 
bowlers, that no one could have felt confident 3 
match which began at the Oval on Monday woulq 
like the first match at Lord’s, in disaster for Erialand 
the Fates were propitious, the fine weather Bicans a But 
time to allow of a perfect pitch being prepared ey in 
result was victory for the old country. The match ‘un the 
without its surprises, however. Few could have fic a 
that the Australians with the advantage of first ohne 
-would have been put out for such a small score ice 
Briggs certainly bowled wonderfully Well, but the secret i. 
his success was probably the fact that the Colonists “m 
such a series of matches on slow wickets mistook the pace 
the ground. Their poor fielding, moreover, falta 
below the standard which Australian teams hare 
taught us to expect, was, perhaps, in some Measure 
due to the same cause. On the contrary, the Ene. 
lish fielding was almost throughout admirably smart 
and clean, and Lohmann’s catches were a treat to behold 
His innings, too, was a beautiful display of fine free hitting, 
but the honours in batting of course belong to Abel aid 
Barnes, whose long stand, begun just when the game seemed 
going against England, was the turning-point of the match, 
The only matter for regret perhaps is the evidence which the 
composition of the home eleven affords of the want of rising 
amateur talent. In 1880, there were only three players in 
the English team ; this year there were only three amateurs, 
and no one of them has been before the public for less than 
ten years, while “ W. G.” has had nearly a quarter of a cen. 
tury of first-class cricket. Where are the young ones? The 
result of the match will cause increased interest to be taken 
in the “decider,” which is to be played at the end of the 
month at Manchester. 
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Workmen’s DrMANps.——A good many people try to 
believe -that the strikes in Paris are due entirely to the 
influence of the Anarchists. And no doubt the Anarchists 
have made the most of the opportunity for the promotion of 
their own cause. But, if the workmen had not been of 
opinion that they had solid grievances, it would certainly not 
have been easy for any class of revolutionary politicians to 
induce them to put themselves to serious inconvenience. 
The men on strike are evidently thoroughly convinced that _ 
they are not adequately paid for their labour; and what 
gives the movement deep significance is the fact thata like 
conviction now prevails among the working classes in almost 
all civilised countries. Even in America, which used to be 
regarded as the Land of Promise for workmen, there are 
signs that the struggle between Capital and Labour may 
by and by become acute. The Order of the Knights of 
Labour is, indeed, losing ground. The number of members 
had fallen from upwards of a million in 1885 to 348,692 upon 
the rst of July last, and of the latter number 76,366 were 
behind with their subscriptions. The meaning of this, how- 
ever, is not that the discontent of the American working 
classes is diminishing, but that it is becoming more intense ; 
for the Federation of Labour, a much more radical associa 
tion, is gaining strength daily, and has at present more than 
700,000 members. ‘Ihe demands of the working class both 
in America and in Europe are rising, not because “the 
masses” are poorer than they were, but because they have 
akeener appreciation of material advantages, and because 
they have learned that by acting together they may hope to 
secure benefits which, ifevery one fought simply for his own 
hand, would be wholly beyond their reach. Sooner or later 
employers will probably have to recognise that the force 
with which they have to deal is irresistible, and that the only 
policy which can enable them to avert disaster is one ol 
compromise and conciliation. 


Sourw AFRIcan RatLways.—Last week, when writing 
on the present condition of the Transvaal, we took occasion 
to note the jealousy of British influence existing among the 
more old-fashioned of the Boers, in spite of the fact that the 
present prosperity of their State is altogether owing to the 
invasion of British gold-seekers. These sentiments are 
further illustrated by a debate which took place the other 
day in the Cape Parliament. A Bill was before the House 
for extending the existing Cape railway system from Kimber- 
ley to the Vaal River, and from Colesberg to the Orange 
River ; in other words, for bringing steam communication 
right up to the borders of the Orange Free State, which 's 
next-door-neighbour to the Transvaal. It was proposed, by 
way of propitiating the Boers, to abandon these extensions 
if the Transvaal Government would grant free trade in Cape 
colonial products, but ultimately, we are glad to say, this and 
other amendments were rejected, and the Bill was passed 1 us 
original form. This practically means that the Delagoa By 
Railway (which is still incomplete) will not havea monopoly 
of access to the Transvaal, but that the Southern colonies 
will have lines of their own reaching to the Boer States, and 
that therefore much of the trade with the two Dutch States 
will still remain in British or British-African hands. Touching 
the Delagoa Bay Railway, the Boers have been dreadfully afraid 


‘that the devouring British Government were going to buy the 


Portuguese section of it. We wish such a bargain could be 
carried out, for then British energy would be substituted for 
Portuguese /a/ssez-faire, and in the long run nobody woul 

benefit -more than the Transvaalers themselves. But, ¥°- 
fortunately, there is little prospect of such an arrangement, 
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cules Robinson having informed President Kriger 

sir Herc itish Government have no intention of buying up 

that the a the railway in question, provided that the 

or ey ee levies the same duties on com- 

TE alt by the Delagoa Bay route as on those 
ght by 


ees the other colonial routes. And to this proviso 
arriving © s 
the Boers have agt eed. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE Custom Houss.—The pro- 

ss of science, while constantly revea'ing to us new aids to 
_ mfort and pleasure, is not without its corresponding 
mM is ges. The invention of photography, for example, 
DS aa unmixed boon to the community at large. 
Lasonic very well have done without it, and so could 
se cate whose caries de visite fill the albums of Scotland 
Yard. A recent advance in their art, moreover, has 
indirectly inconvenienced _ Photographers themselves by 
bringing them into collision with the officers of Her 
Majesty's Custom House. By the introduction of the “ dry- 
late” system innumerable travellers have been enabled on 
their travels to provide themselves with sun-pictures of their 
favourite views without the necessity of “developing ” them 
onthe spot. On the contrary, they can bring home the 
negatives and “develop” thern at their leisure. But at the 
port of entry the custom-house officer intervenes. He 
insists on examining the box containing the precious plates, 
thrusts his hand among its contents, admits the light, 
and, hey presto! the work of weeks is ruined. Such, at 
least, was the experience of the amateur photographer who 
litely poured forth his woes in the Zzies. Another member 
of the craft, however, has since explained how such disasters 
can easily be avoided. As a general rule, he says, the 
officials are fully alive to the necessity of taking espe- 
cial care of sensitive plates and films, and will generally 
pass packages of photographic plates which do not excite 
suspicion. If, however, examination is thought necessary 
it can easily be conducted in a dark cupboard, or even a 
“large loose black bag impervious to light.” On the whole 
this last system seems the more desirable way out. of the 
difficulty, for though declaring that “neither tobacco nor 
spirits could be passed in the guise of such parcels ”—a fact 
of which, remembering the ingenuity of smugglers, we are 
not so certain—the correspondent admits that “in regard to 
dynamite the same can hardly be said.” The dark room be 
it, then, by all means. 


A Honpay ror Poor Cutpren.——The Chairman and 
two other members of the London School Board have 
Written to the newspapers to ask subscriptions. for the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, and we sincerely hope 
that there may be a generous response to their appeal. In 
the London day elementary schools there are more than 
€c0,000 children, and of these, as the representatives of the 
School Board point out, a large proportion continually live 
under conditions which not only stunt their physical develop- 
ment, but materially lessen their moral power. For children 
of this class a short holiday in the country is of incalculable 
importance. It gives them immense enjoyment, and their 
health benefits largely by the wholesome food and pure air 
of which they have so scanty a supply during the rest of the 
year, During the present summer ten thousand children 
have been sent into the country through the agency of-the 
Fund, and many more might be sent if the necessary money 
Were forthcoming, There are so many kind-hearted people 
m England, always ready to make sacrifices for a good cause, 
that we are confident the Society, when the facts are widely 
known, will, obtain without difficulty the support it so 
wgently needs. To secure a fortnight in the country for 
one child, all that is wanted is that ten shillings shall be sent 
to the 'reasurer, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 10, Buckingham 
Street, W.C. If all the parents who have taken their own 
children Away for change of air and scene would subscribe 
‘Smuch as this, they would make the work of the Society 
*asy and successful. 


ity 
aoe 4S Sie 1s WRore.”——So many peopie in 
i ed Parts of the world have occasion to speak or write 
o a to whom it is not their mother-tongue, that a!] sorts 
and Repay arecurrent. Some of these are very amusing, 
; pial Specimen was forwarded the other day to 
Most fina vn Rawul Pindi, Indeed, India is one of the 
Sis eas fields for fine specimens of this grammatical 
ing of Ause all educated natives possess at least a smatter- 
nglish, and they all have a passion for grandiloquence 
est Seuene But it is to be feared that some of the 
cent aie, es of Baboo-English are not due to the inao- 
e wicked. of native composers, but are inspired by 
a halhedue waggery of some Anglo-Saxon joker. When 
this 5 ated native submits to the Sahib some attempt 
rors in ried iiag 1s such a temptation to improve his 
Of the tia Wrong direction. Such, however, is the spread 
ttinents is language both in India and on the European 
8 Wrote» <a ere long, it is to be feared, “ English as she 
ays, in ain become a fond memory of the past. Nowa- 
é et beaten Coritinental tracks, notices in English, 
Jonathan a t of the Sreat travelling family of John and 
ad to ss ki to be found in all public places, but they are, 
Otrect as ‘Cites, always as grammatically and prosaically 
t Was very a: cy Were afichéd at Charing Cross. Years ago 
Y different, and, especially in Germany and German 


” ican Sleigh Bells, and the new and beautiful Silver 
: Qmericnn Farce calle CIND. 
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a rage th ae came across deliciously quaint announce. 
» nded for the information of English travellers 
and evidently composed by some local authority proud of his 
acquaintance with the tongue of Nilton_and Wordsworth. 
The German idioms were solicitously followed. Travellers 
Were affectionately addressed, for example, as “ Gentlemen- 
Wanderers,” and the participle was brought in, after good 
old German fashion, at the end of the sentence... 
a 
FOootHarpIness As A PROFESSION.——Many lessons might 
be drawn from the fate which Larry Donovan, otherwise 
known as the “ Jubilee Jumper” and the “ Champion of 
Champions,” encountered last week, It is useless, however, 
to insist upon those which affect the public at large. ‘The 
morbid persons who love to see ‘A man drop from a balloon, 
or put his head into a lion's mouth, or leap froma suspension- 
bridge with the Secret, if not expressed, expectation that one 
day their craving for sensationalism will be rewarded by the 
sight of a fatal accident, are not likely to desist: because in one 


instance their desire has been fulfilled. But it is just possible, — 


though improbable, we admit, that some of the other pro- 
fessors of foolhardiness may be warned by the fate that has 
befallen one of their number. “A man must live” will be, 
no doubt, the reply : but to that it may be rejoined that the 
Sort of existence which depends upon the fact that one may 
die at any moment is hardly to be described as “living” at 
all. What possible benefit, moreover, can accrue to the 
public from such feats as those of Larry Donovan? The 
lion-tamer’s antics do at least illustrate to some extent the 
power which man has over the lower animals 3 poor Webb’s 
Channel swim was at any rate a proof of what skill and 
courage and strength combined may achieve ; while the 
exploits of Professor Baldwin have a certain scientific as well 
as merely a sensational interest. But such feats as those of 
the “Jubilee Jumper” prove nothing more in their performer 
than the possession of a certain amount of brute courage. 
They had not even the merit of attractiveness, for before his 
death his admirers had fallen off, and he had sunk into misery. 
His was a wasted life; but it will not have been altogether 
useless if only its final catastrophe should be sufficient to 
deter any others from adopting foolhardiness asa profession. 
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FoR ANNOUNCEMENTS of the GLASGOW, IRISH, 
ANGLO-DANISH, and the ITALIAN EXHIBITIONS see page 188, 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING (encent Steat 8 
S y EVE 3 (except Saturday) at 8 13, 
MR, RICHARD MANSFIELD as 
DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE 
MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
J. Hurst) open daily from ro to 5. 


Box Office (Mr. 


ST. JAMES'S 
EVERY N 
P 


DAY 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNE nd SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON at E. 

TIVE SPARKLING and DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 
of the world-famed 

Vv OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 


with its Magnificent Choir of Singers, its Unrivalled Orchestra, and Phalanx 
BNJOVS A PROUD PRE-EMINENC OVER ALL OTHER LONDON 
: ¥ au Tale oe = tinuous and unbroken season. 
venty- at St. 38'S one continuous se \. 
Tpeatyaesond eer cee ee of the Italian Exhibltion shouid secure tickets 


and places immediately on their arrival. Great, sugcess of the Eminent American 


Musician, Mr. Edd‘e Quinn, who will give his remarkable -pecionmante ionutne 


4 
< 
ts] 


d BAKED TO A 1D 
Tickets and Places can be obtained at Austin's 
in advance, 
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New Pictures Painted by the following Artists: 


‘Office. St. James's Hail. one month 


: R.W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 

URScipes na, Hekeeee aitiarz, ERIE AI 
KEE “A. HERBERT SCHMALZ. CE. PERUGINI. 

HORUS STONE, RA. VAL, PRINSER. A.A.” E. J: PON] ERR AL 
P.H.CALDERON. RA. PHIL MORRIS. ARA, JW WaT ; 
¥, GOODALL, R.A, mW. PHAM.RT UARARI oo 
ore i gaisar se lage MRS, ALMA-TADEMA. 
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ee a ee 
HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 
ompleted a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL. 
LERY. op New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA'TURIUM. 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


EE 
'S VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. THR 
JU Rew FicrORR Er dEPHEBASAATURN ON TE MOUS 
DOMINE URIS AE CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES, 168 New 
Bond Street, from roto 6. Admission 1s. 


LERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Tota wren + +  « «  «  « Georce Eart, 


SYMPATHY ae a ar ce Troop. 
E TON. . www we ee R. |ALLON. 
WHERE MANY BRANCHES MEET... F. Srocomnrg. 
HARVESTER. . . © + + © © © peal ja 
N by an sity Sar ee | ee ADA AW. 
See OITH OAS » + «© «  « G. Monrsarp. 


ILWORTH CASTLE M 
AWICKENHAM FERRY. . 2. = « « J. eo 
AUGUST MORNING WITH ee ae D. 

iG ss 
The dares a res. ve of Engraving ‘of Savoy Street 
a 
RUISES TO THE BALTIC and the MED ERRABE AN, 
—The Steam Yacht Victoria, 1,804 tons register, 1.500 horse power, R. D. 


Lunuam Commander, will be despatched from Tilbury Docks August 30, for 30days’ 


i 5 s' cruise to the Mediterranean. e 
Ce eae ae ctceeh tere we iat the electric light, bells, and all 


ictoria is yi tween her cruises, ul h a 
Victoria is always on view OO MANAGER, SY. “VICTORIA” Office, Carlton 
Chambers, 4, Regent Street, London, S.W. : 


GUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND, GLASGOW, and the 
: H 


Cc ret pints ledonian Canals. 

via Cri nd the Cal a . Z 

‘he Royal Rea Rover EBTUMBA” with passengers only, sails icon 

GEASCOW DAIL at Zam. fom, GREENOCK i 9am conneian Sa 

Exress. lochs ions, Tons ( Igncoe, Stornoway, &c, Official Guide, 3d. ; Illus- 
j Fy i stalls. : 

trated, 6d,and ss. at Railway Pores ree from the owner, DAVID MACBRAYNE. 

119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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August by the magnificent steamships “ST, SUNNIVA 
AVAEDS Both vessels are lighted by’ electricity” are provided with all 


Jang Islands from Aberdeen and Leith five times a week: to Shetland in 15 hours ; 
to Orkney in JE hours by the fast.and comfortable steamers "ST. MAGN US, 
ie T. CLAIR,” "ST. NI HOI “QUE ” Particulars of sailing (and 
andbook of Norway Trips price 3d.), may” be had. from J sli fi toa, 
ueen Victoria Street, E.C and Crowther, 18,*Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.: Thomas Cook and Son, i 
, Maclver_and Son, Tower Buildin s, Water Street, 
West Nile Street, Giasgow : George 
64, Constitution Street, Leith ; Charles Merrylees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen 


SEASIDE SEASON.— THE SOUTH COAST. 


BRIGHTON Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
SEAFORD , Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road) 
EASTBOURNE 

ST. LEONARDS and West Brompton. P 
HASTINGS Return Tickets fromLondon available for eight days. 
WORTHING Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
LITTLEHAMPTON First and Second Class, 

BOGNOR Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets 


Improved Train Services. 


SOUTHSEA Pullman Car Trains between London and Brighton. 

SEASIDE SEASON—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

RYDE Through “Tickets issued, and Luggage Registered 

COWES 

SANDOWN throughont. 

SHANKLIN The Trains run to and from the Portsmouth Harbour 

VENTNOK for Station. The Isle of Wight ‘Trains also run to and 

BRRGHURCH and from the Ryde Fier Head Bion, shatter enablin, 
tout aug 

BEMBR IO Passengers © step from the ‘l'rain to the Steamer an 


NY 


EASIDE SEASON NORMANDY COAST, &c. 


DIEPPE F 

ROUEN g | The ANGLO-NORMAN and BRITTANY TOURS. 
FECAMP —Ihese ‘Tickets enables the holder to visit all the 
HAV principle places of interest in Normandy and Brittany 


RE | 


ie 
=: 
iy] 
a. 
foe} 
° 
cq 
i=) 
Qo 


FoR Full Particulars see Time Book or Tourist Programme, 
,_ to be obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, orany other Station, and at the fol- 
lowing Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End General 
Office, 28, Kegent Circus, Piccadiily, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, ‘I'rafalgur 
Square ; Hays sieency. Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate Circus Office. 
By Order A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


FIRST. CLASS TRIP ROUND THE ISLE OF W IGHT. 
SATURDAY, August 18 A First Class Special- Fast Train will leave 
Victoria 9-99 a.m., Clapham Junction 9:35 a.m., for Portsmouth, connecting there with 
a Special Steamer for a trip rouad the Isle of Wight, returning in time for the Up 
Special Fast Train at 6.40 p.m. Fare, First Class Train and Steamer, tas, 6d. 
‘Tickets may ba taken at the Victoria Station, or at the General Inquiry and Book- 
ing Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; and 8, Grand Hotel Buil ings, Trafalgar 
Square, on and from the preceding Monday. si 
By Order A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


“Novice. — With this Number is issued an EXTRA 
SUPPLEMENT of Four Paces, entitled “le YELLOWSTONE 
Park ILLusTRATED, II.” 


NOTICE. 


: THE WEIGHT OF THIS NUMBER being greater than the 
a 


usual issues, the following are the rates of postage. pers should be posted 


for abroad before August 25. 


UNITED KINGDOM yd. 


Thin. Thick. Thin. Thick 
Australia - - + ad 3d. Japan - = = = 3d, aad. 
Brazil - - + = ad 3d. Mexicos + « = ad 3d. 
Canada- - - = 4d, aid, Natal - - = = ad, 3d. 
Tape - + = = ad 3d. Newfoundland - + 43d. a}d. 
Chinn - - - = 3d, 4h. New Zealand - = ad. 3d. 
Europe (all parts) - jd. ald, United States + +  r}d, ald, 
India - - - - 4d, add, West Indies - « ss. vad, 3d. 


A LADIES’ CRICKE 

THIS match was played at Harrow, on the 3rd inst., between the 
ladies’ elevens of Harrow and Pinrier, and resulted ia a victory 
for the Pinner team. In a former match, for which this was 
the return, the Harrovian ladies had gained the day. On this 
occasion, the hitting on the part of some of the batswomen was 
particularly vigorous, while the fielding was highly to be com- 


MATCH 


' ; CRITICS 


‘mended for its smartness, the players returning the ball with great 


promptitude, The howling, both round and underhand, was good 
—the underhand, however, being much the best, The whole scene 
presented a very prety and picturesque appearance, and the example 
of the Harrow and Pinner ladies might be followed in other parts 
of England with advantage. A lady cricketer is in no way un- 
graceful, while there cannot be two opinions as to the healthiness of 
the exercise induced by the game, for either women or men. 
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A, A ee ee Wns ALONG THE TR £ CU 
- on eee. =F ; GA HE TRACK FROM THE ROCK CUTTING 
ee a 2 2 POC eer —— y (described in the latter part of our last chapter) towards Ellesmere Port, and 
; 5 gs ee : mounting the embankment, “ The Skipper ” saw across a field the roofs of a 


e ae , ane se ia and, pecs - ine fund of Mee walked across the field 
, a, ey eae : and came to Pool Mall, the subject of the t illustration. “This old place dates from th 
sixteenth century, part of the farm-buildings being rebuilt in the seventeenth. _ Close to Pool Hall Brook a portion of a Roman causeway has een nnediiere by the navies. Ibis ae depth of ; 
fifteen feet below the surface, and on the top of this soil trees were removed thirty feet in diameter. Pool.Hall Brook will be carried under the canal ‘through a culvert sixty feet deep. . This 
cutting is nearly all through the solid rock. In it alone there are over half a million tons of rock to be excavated, Regaining the track. after his visit. to Pool Hall, “The Skinge ” made for 
Ellesmere Port. This is the subject of the second illustration. Ellesmere Port is a small Place with dock, warehouses, i ¢ : i 


age open for vessels bound to the docks. The 


File bridge oer R Gowy. Ince Tight in distance: +. ts 
Re Nese gis 


into eight sec- 

tions,from East- 

hamto Eastham - 
Port being the 
first section.” 
Walking from 
Ellesmere Port 
to Ince, “The 
Skipper ”-came 
to the subject 


an, 


Yin /  / bippugiyy 
Vif oes £9 ? ye Yi 
Oy LL I IT aa 


of the third sketch, Here an “ American navvy ” was working in the peat, some . tons of ’ , Uy Y/ yy 
which had slipped, pushing waggons and rails away quietly in a sweeping curve with- yyy Ysgol UY YOY WF 
out overturning the waggons. When “The Skipper made his sketch the navvies were 5 GY j , j Goes 

busy as bees, shovelling the peat into waggons and relaying the rails for a fresh start. 
On again by Stanlow Point—where are navvies’ huts, mission-rooms, &c. (there s one 
for each section, supported by the contractor), and where the missionary made an 
appeal to “The Skipper” for books, papers, &c., to be sent to the mission for Ss 
use of the navvies—and on to the pile bridge, built to carry the track-line over the 
River Gowy, (Illustration No. 4). This river will : F 

be carried under the Canal by a culvert. There is 7 Ay CO Vea 

nothing much worthy of notice until, passing through Co <s/7#/n,? 

Frodsham, the River Weaver is reached, the ZA 

canal running along the southern shore until 


, = == 
: = << 
fe ii mA = ; Sees AND Pe : = RR Weaver. Westo) 


i s to. the mouth of the river. At this point a large basin will te built, CIllustra- 
hag 5). From here the Cawal will run along the Weston Point Dock’s wall, and 
from there, eastward, still keeping to the south shore of the Mersey, up to Runcorn. 
The sixth illustration shows part of the company’s offices, works, &c., at Weston Point, 
the embankment in the foreground forming the one side of Canal, the other being built | 
out in the Mersey. The fishing-boats in sketch are tacking out of the mouth of the | 

{ 


SJ 


: weston Pott 


iver Weaver into the Mersey. At Weston Point there are two large docks and two 
raat and vessels of 800 tons can come up the river to these docks at high tides. 
The second section of the works extends from Ellesmere Port to Ince; the third from Ince 


’ i " in June. The fourth section of the Canal extends from Runcorn to 
| to Runcorn, But beyond Weston Point in this direction nothing much had been done when “The Skipper” was there in J There is a 


4 i i ds to Norton Woods, a distance of five miles, 

i i i the Liverpool side of Runcorn Bridge, and exten ods, : . t 
mle commencing a little below the entrance to aoe ae st route af the Canal from Weston Point, will be along phecatuany, pening See pee oe keeping 
spe - Brpunt of cutting to be done here than on any as a the first arch of it, into the old Quay Docks, and from thet Pelee el Hep ie ae un ugh ue oe rane Pp q 

| ssing ihe Lxteord Canal three “At he point elite Lee Satetl Siar oe a lees ae ens Dates tie sketch of the Tasbatt Ferry one is a good 
| There a : ats , . ll the excavations are more or x " : ge t sketching and get 

| BT othe een he Skipper (ater rning onan engin ver oig ack through the cing) ddd ove wihowt sething mn 
| on to Big Field,” near Moore where the offices and works of the Company, on this section, are si : 


‘ live at Run- 
cuxine-sheds, store-rooms, joiners’-shop, and stabling. A large number of the a ne she caterer 
corn and Halton Hill, in the neighbourhood of the works. In company wi Sh=teS “N difficult section 
agent of the section, “ The Skipper” then walked to Haystock_ Bridge, mere a 2 : 
of the work jg being carried out, perhaps the most difficult. Crossing a pa tS 
bridge, built over the Latchford Canal, and not shown in-thesketch No. 7 (¢ oad 
out of the picture to the right), we came to a point where an untoward event - : 
happened the previous evening. ‘Lhe tip-line (which crosses a peat 


ISS * 8 ‘ \ Ve > yf 
‘ IWR 3 : : 7 pte 
HaStick Bridge. Big Fuld. nt oore. W§ YW WAG Ls iH i 
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* Tp Tine sunkur Peat Bog. © Peat sqaeezed up Uiro 
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a X in illustration, had sunk, and the 
form of a large bubble in cutting marked 
The telegraph posts are Abe rete 
the engineers were taking levels to see if the peat was 
Patel: a still moving. Ms ae ce will 
rh W nd Bar i 
proceed through Warburton, Irlam, a Se ai ane RL 


bog) and is marked by 
peat squeezed up in the 
with (X)_in illustration. 


GREAT FIRE IN THE DE BEERS MINE 

i d Mine is at Kimberley, South Africa. 

ES tek pee che dynamite’ magazine of this ‘mine exploded, 
causing great destruction, but a- still worse disaster occurred 
between é and 7 P.M. on Wednesday, July 11th, when the night- 

* shift of workmen was relieving the Fieacpolra The ee Bi 

i soon a cro 
out the alarm that the mine was on hre, ga ee a edge ak 


thousands of persons of every nationalit 3 
the mine, in Shieh it was rumoured that eight hundred persons 


were entombed without means of exit. The presence of the fire was 
first indicated to those above by the breaking (through the heat) et 
the rope of the skip, which was employed in hauling up the men o 
the day-shift. The skip with its occupants fell to the bottom of the 
shaft, where, without doubt, they were either burnt or suffocated. The 
fire first broke out in the Friggens shaft, leading to the seven 
hundred-foot level, and as the general manager of the mine 
(although all means of communication was cut off) was still able to 
talk by telephone to the men below, he advised that they. should 
try and gain the three hundred and eighty-foot level, as they inst 
then be able to reach the open mine at its lowest depth. By this 
time the fire was spreading rapidly, and huge volumes of smoke 
were belching forth from Shaft No. 1. Into Shaft No. 2, to prevent 
the fire reaching it, copious streams of water were poured from the 
fire-engines. It was not until daybreak that the rescue party 
ained an entrance to the mine through an opening to a long- 
isuced tunnel, and worked with a will till they reached the 
imprisoned natives and white men, Heart-rending scenes were 
witnessed. The foot of the main shaft was piled with bodies, which 
were also thickly strewn in other parts of the mine. But, provi- 
dentially, a fresh breeze had been blowing all day, which caused a 
strong draught in the tunnels and shafts. Otherwise, not a soul 
would have been saved alive. All day long the toilers worked, and 
before nightfall they had succeeded in recovering about four hundred 
and eight natives alive, and forty-three white men. Some one 
hundred and seventy-eight natives perished, and twenty-five white 
men. Among the latter was Mr. Clarence Lindsay, son of Major James 
Lindsay, of Sunderland. He was formerly engineer of the Usworth 
Colliery, Northumberland, and had only recently left England to 
take up the position of Mine Manager at the De Beers Mine. 
There were many instances of daring and heroic courage both on 
the part of Europeans and natives. The latter pence showed 
great coolness. Three of the natives have received medals and re- 
wards for carrying to places of safety white men who had become 
insensible. A Government inquiry is investigating the cause of 
the disaster, and a fund was at once opened to administer to the 
wants of those who were made widows and orphans by the calamity. 
The damage done to the mine is estimated at about 20,000/.; but 
it was expected that in a few days work would be resumed.—Our 
engraving is from a sketch by Mr, Joseph S. Dunn, Transvaal 
Hotel, Kimberley. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS’ MEMORIAL AT ROCHESTER 


ON the morning of August 9th, Lord Wolseley, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Duke of Cambridge, unveiled eleven windows in 
Rochester Cathedral, which have just been filled with stained glass 
by the officers of the Corps of Royal Engineers in memory of their 
comrades who fell in the Peninsularand Waterloo campaigns, and of 
General Gordon and the other Engineers who perished in the 
Soudan. The windows are in the south transept, the upper lights 
being commemorative of the heroes of the Peninsula and Waterloo, 
the lower of Egypt and the Soudan. The subjects represented are 
incidents in the lives of various military saints. After a short 
service, in which the organ was accompanied by the Engineers’ fine 
band, General Sir Gerald Graham called upon Lord Wolseley to 
unveil the windows, whereupon the guard of honour presented arms, 
and the two ensigns which hid the windows from view were drawn 
back. Lord Wolseley then delivered a brief and stirring address, in 
which he especially eulogised the character and services of the late 
General Gordon. “His lordship and the principal guests were after- 
wards entertained at luncheon by the officers of the Engineers’ 
Corps in their mess-room. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, II. 
See page 177. 


EDISON'S LOUD-SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH 
AND 
THE ANIMALS’ INSTITUTE 


See page 180, 
THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES 


GREAT deeds have been done during the last few days, and 
incalculable damage has (fortunately only in theory) been inflicted 
on our seaports. Liverpool has been captured, and on the East 
coast all the shipping has been destroyed in the harbours which lie 
between’ the Forth and the Humber. The explanation of these 
disasters is that the blockading vessels were not strong enough to 
prevent the enemy from eluding the blockade. The conclusion 
arrived at by the correspondent of the Daily News is as follows :— 
“Great Britain’s fleet, large though it is, is not large enough to 
undertake a war, even though that war be simply defensive. It 
could not blockade the ships of France in the harbours of Brest, 
Cherbourg, and Toulon. Any French ship possessing speed could 
escape, and ravage the coasts of England ; and Britain would, for a 
time at least, be at the mercy of those Uhlans of the ocean. The 
lesson teaches us that we must build a great many more fastcr uisers, 
and that some of these fast cruisers should be ironclads.”” 

Our artist’s sketches this week-refer to the vessels occupying or 
watching Lough Swilly, and it must be admitted that the weather 
was greatly in favour of blockade-runners. The nights were ve 
dark, the rain poured down in deluges, and the wind often blew wit 
almost the-strength of a gale. Under these circumstances, keeping 
a look-out was. both difficult and unpleasant. The alarms made by 
the scouts almost equalled a firework display at the Crystal Palace’: 
and, if a suspicious light was seen approaching, the men hurried 
up, in obedience to the lieutenant’s summons from the bridge, and 
lined the nettings with their rifles ready, while the machine and 

uick-firing guns were prepared, in expectation of a torpedo-attack. 

Jn Sunday, July 29th, the Rodney weighed, and proceeded out 
single-handed to tackle the blockading squadron, among which 
were the Agincourt, Inflexible, Neptune, and Belleisle. Being Sunday 
her arrival was unexpected; and, having the support of the 
theoretical forts, she gave all the ironclads of the “A” Squadron a 
zood peppering before retiring to the entrance of the Lough, and 
anchoring there. During this engagement the Rodney made a fine 


how, according to the repate of a spectator on board the Agincourt. ° 


‘On came the huge barbette ship, throwing the water high up on 
ither side of her stem, and leaving a long white furrow in her 


“13, Pa 
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@ 
i ere 
Smoke was streaming from her funnels, her men Ww 
clustered round the machine-guns in her fighting-tops ; and she 
looked as if she were about to run the gauntlet of the whole fleet. 


following night the blockading fleet was attacked by half 
ie oie belonging to the “B” Squadron. The attempt 
was not successful, as a torpedo discharged at the port-beam of the 
Neptune went off too soon, thus allowing the vessel to escape, and 
two others failed in their attacks on the /ron Duke and Agincourt. 


—Our sketch of the Rodney represents her breaking the blockade 


i A t 4th. 
en ABe ign at sUsTet pee heads have been fitted to 


During the naval manceuvres, co 
torpedoes, in place of the proper steel ones, so that the torpedo may 
te actually fired as in a real action, while the only damage done is 


the crushing in of the head on its striking any object. The accom- 
panying eoaraviug, from a photograph taken by Mr. W. R. Parsons, 


wake. 


Assistant-Engineer, H.M.S. Hercules, represents the head of a 
Whitehead torpedo which was fired, on the night of the 31st ult., 
from No. 78 Torpedo-boat, Lieutenant-Commander Campbell, of 
Rear-Admiral Sir George Tryon’s Squadron, and struck H.M.S. 
Active, one of the enemy’s cruisers, on the starboard side. Had 
this occurred in actual warfare, the cruiser, having no watertight 
compartments, would have been sunk. 


THE THREE YOUNG AND THE THREE OLD MAIDS 
OF LEE 


THESE tableaux vivants formed part of an entertainment organised 
at the Rink Hall, on June 21st and 22nd, by Mrs. Hart for the 
benefit of the funds of three charities, Lady Dufferin’s Medical 
Mission to the Women of India,” the Miller Memorial Hospital, 
and the fund established by Mrs. Hart herself some years ago to 
enable patients to remain in the Blackheath and Charlton Hospital 
who are unable to pay the weekly fee. Our illustrations are from 
photographs by Mr. Henry Wayland, of Blackheath, and represent 
two of the /ad/eaux vivants—one group showing the fair Maids of 
Lee in the prime of their youth and beauty, scoring each lover as 
he comes along, for, as set forth in Mr, F. E. Weatherly’s well- 
known verses, . 


Others pick and choose, and why not we? 
We can very well wait, said the Maids of Lee. 


The second ¢ab/eax shows the reverse of the picture. The three 
young and fair ones have grown into three old and ugly maids. No 
longer now do suitors sue and sigh. 

jump at the smallest chance of a wooer, and’ 


He need not woo on his bended knee, 
For they all are as willing as willing can be, 


These ¢ad/eaux were so successful that Mrs. Hart has promised to 
reproduce them, in December, for the benefit of the Barnham 
Street and Sards Rents Missions, which are sadly in want of funds 
for building purposes. 2 


THE LATE CAPTAIN DALRYMPLE 


CAPTAIN DALRYMPLE, late of the Gold Coast Constabulary, 
was treacherously murdered at Tavieve in the Cressee country on 
May 11th, while executing a political mission as mediator between 
the King of Kiepi and the people of Tavieve. John Scott Dal- 
rymple was the eldest son of Alexander Dalrymple, Esq., and was 
born at St. Vincent on March 6th, 1836. He served on the Gold 
Coast from March 1886, during a portion of which time he dis- 
charged civil duties as District Commissioner at Cape Coast with 
considerable success. According to a despatch dated Accra, June 
Sth, the remains of the late Captain Dalrymple were buried at Chris- 
tiansberg with military honours.—Our portrait is froma photograph 
by Van der Weyde, 182, Regent Street, W. 


THE LATE ADMIRAL CODRINGTON 


REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM CopRINGTON, C.B., was the son of 
the Rev. T. S. Codrington, of Wroughton, Wilts. ” He was born in 
1832, entered the Royal Navy in 1847, became Captain 1869, and 
Rear-Admiral _1886, He served as mate of the Eurydice in the 
White Sea during the Russian War. He was Private ecretary to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 1876-80 ; a Naval aide-de-camp 
to the Queen from 1883-1886 ; was Captain Superintendent of 
Sheerness Dockyard 1883-85 ; Director of Naval Ordnance Decem- 
ber, 1882, to April, 1883 ; he was a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Building and Repair of Ships, 1884 ; Junior 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty, June, 1885, to February, 1886, and 
Admiral Superintendent of “Chatham Dockyard, April, 1836, to 
Novemter, 1887. In 1879, he married Mary, daughter of the late 
viet See Esq. He died at shrubland, Tunbridge Wells, on 

unday, July 29th.—Our portrait is from a photogra i 
T'Ma 1, East, SW. ERNE LO mise 


TERCENTENARY OF ST. BEES’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


On August 1st was celebrated the tercentenary of St. ; 
Grammar school, Cumberland, which was fouled By Feed 
Grindall, a native of Hensingham. There was a large and fashion- 
able gathering, including the Governors, the gentry of the district 
and a number of “Old 3oys"” from various parts of the country. The 
day's programme comprised Morning Service in the parish church 
with a sermon by the Archbishop of York, distribution of prizes by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, luncheon in the School Hall, the Rev. J. R. 
Magrath, D.D., Provost: of Queen’s College, Oxford, presiding 
laying foundation-stone of new swimming bath, athletic sports on 
the cricket-field for the Grammar School boys, distribution of prizes 
for athletic sports, concert and addresses in the school-room, and a 
display of fireworks, supper for Old and Present Boys, &c. The 
programme was long and varied, but the weather was fine, and 
everything passed: o| satisfactorily. We publish portraits of Dr. 
Magrath, and of the Rev. W. T. Newbold, the head master of the 
school, who is Fellow and late Scholar of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. As the founder of the school, Archbishop Grindall, was 
Provost of Queen’s, the reigning Provost always takes an im- 

rtant part in the proceedings, and the College is also represented 

y two other Governors. We may add that at the distribution of 
prizes, which took place in a marquee on the cricket-ground, there 


Each or all of them would 


Aucusr 18, 1889 


were present, among other rersons : 
Lae homson, oe pets Linen site the | 
e Peace for Cumberland), and Mr. I} Ust 
the Town and Harbour eeu Heli ¢ ni 
tions are from photogra; 
the Rev. W. T. Newbold, by Reay and So 
Whitehaven ; and the Rev. J. R. M spt 
Oxford. . sea ty 


ST. PAUL’S DAY AT BASSEIN 


BASSEIN is an old Portuguese seaport s 
miles from Bombay. For two dentures toca ce twenty 
most wealthy Indian possessions of the Portuguese. a One of the 
the ruined fortifications and churches—notably the Cath Several of 
in our illustration—still remain. In 1739 Bassein ee see shown 
Mahrattas and in 1780 by the British—funally been tt the 
ae in 1818, The inhabitants at the present da ing British 
native Roman Catholic Christians, and there are also - ar ey 
of the koli (fishermen) caste in the adjoining villages — many 
Day is an important feast mong these people, who come f t, Paul's 
distances to attend the Mass which is celebrated in th dilan Log 
sa called after the saint. € dilapidated 
eing in ruins the church has no roof, so a cal; j 
suspended, and this is decorated with ‘flags Te 1S 
The priest enters and a procession is formed such o a oes 
in our sketch, Pews and chairs there are none ; butall ine ‘I ee 
ound, which is somewhat broken and covered with se a 
illustrations are from phctographs by Mr. A. G. Hudson of Bowe 
After the service the congregation refresh themselves out ie i 
building at a bazaar held for the occasion. side the 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ILLUSTRATED, I, 
See pp. 189 ef segg. 
“THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE” 


A New Story, by Frances Eleanor Trollope, ill 
Sydney P. Hall, is continued on page 197. ES ae AG 


PAINTERS IN THEIR STUDIOS, VIIL—L. ALMA. 
TADEMA, R.A. 


See page 201. 


ON Monday a few Members gathered at noon in the House of 
Commons, and, making their way sadly to the House of Lords, 
stood disconsolately at the Bar, whilst the Lords Commissioners, in 
their comical red gowns and absurd cocked hats, announced the 
Royal Assent to a Fnal batch of Bills, including the appointing a 
Commission of Judges to inquire into the complicity with crime of 
Mr. Parnell and some of his colleagues. This was, however, a mere 
ceremony, what will hold a place in history as one of the most 
memorable Sessions of the Imperial Parliament having actually 
come to a close on Saturday, when Lords and Commons sat 
reviewing the amount of work yet to be accomplished. When both 
Houses met on Thursday it seemed quite impossible that the 
adjournment should take place within forty-eight days, not to 
mention forty-eight hours. IT wenty-sts Orders of the Day had Mr. 
Smith, with a light heart, proposed should be dealt with before 
members might go home. With that view the Standing Order 
bringing debate to a close at midnight, and peremptorily adjourning 
the House at one in the morning, was suspended, and as a matter of 
‘fact the House sat till half-past three. ; 

One of the main items of business of the sitting was the Indian 
Budget. But before that, by an arrangement which formed a 
curious commentary on recent history, the Oaths Bill, in charge of 
Mr. -Bradlaugh, had the foremost and favoured place. Colonel 
Hughes, a stout supporter of the Ministry, was very urgent that the 
School Board for Londen (Elections) Bill, under his care, should 
be dealt with before the sitting closed. It was a private Bill, as 
was the Oaths Bill, and, Colonel Hughes piteously pleaded, a very 
small one. But Mr. Smith was inflexible. The Oaths Bill, being 
in Mr. Bradlaugh’s hands, should not only pass, but should take 
precedence of the Indian Budget, and all other measures. Colonel 
Hughes must be content with the consciousness of remaining 2 
faithful supporter of the Government. Thus it came to pass, Just 
about the period of the Session when, a few years ago, the majority 
of the House of Commons used to kick Mr. Bradlaugh down stairs, 
the} now followed him into the Division Lobby, and triumphantly 
carried by a majority of considerably over two to one the epi 
for which he has fought since he first presented himself at the table 
of the House. 

The Indian Budget was marked by its usual melancholy cae 
teristics. Brought on at the very last gasp of the session, wit 
room grudgingly found for it as a matter of unwelcome aunt 
particulars were set forth in a House which at no time eae 
full limits of a quorum, It‘is pretty certain that even Mr. Gla ; 
stone would fail in an attempt to infuse life into the dry prince 
the Indian Budget. Sir John Gorst did not even make the atronpl 
He had so many piles of figures to discourse upon, so many ee 
to read, and so many allegations to make. This duty he sega 
in reasonable time and with conspicuous lucidity. bigaet eh 
down, Mr. Bradlaugh, whose elephantine capacity can grappie f 
Indian affairs with as much ease as it can deal with the oe aia 
perpetual pensions, delivered a long address in support of a ugae 
to be composed jointly of Europeans and Natives, into t eRe “A 
state of aftsirs in India. Men like Mr. J. M‘Lean, an he 
Lethbridge, Sir William Plowden, and Sir Richard Temple, ae 
know more about India than is dreamed of at the India Office, ae 
listened to with impatience or indifference as they made ae 
speeches, The inevitable Dr. Tanner brought up the eae ‘ 
having said his say about India in general, and the claims © 


. * . ° . i 0 
Indian Medical Service in perorular, there was nothing more t 


: a - 
Resolutions were agre¢ 
raed, a past three 1” 


sritical 
t - i il ugh critica! 
he morning, hastily and perfunctorily woe of talk that has 


h briefer, and 
embodied some important work. In the Lords the second being 

i jberal party: 
seized by Lord Herschell to present the case of ag ie ‘ion 
be in 
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oble lord “by his great ability and high forensic art had cast a 
n 


the ” which was fortunate enough to gain hi 

ver the cause” W 3S gain his 
glamour eo as far as the House of Lords was concerned, the 
espousal. isely that measure of successful effect that was con- 


speech ba Leh is to say, it had none at all, the Bill being read a 
| cine without members even going throu,h the formality 
sec ae 
of a a A oc where the attendance was in the circumstances 
In i - Jarge, two evidences were incidental forthcoming of the 
se » which business is done under the high pressure that marks 
an ote days of a Session. It turned out that somewhere 
the a n three and half-past three in the morning, a Bill had been 
be second time “by mistake,” as Mr. W. H. Smith frankly 
r “k sleseeds That a measure of whatever quality can by mistake 
ac ae important stage of second reading in the House of Com- 
aS a comforting assurance to receive. Ten minutes later a 


mons 18 a and the Financial Secretary 


conversation between Mr. Harrin 


reasury brought to light t i ; 
de Seereet of that morning a question which had not been put 


; ‘ious sitting, together with an answer that had not been 
ave Pi lacleon oltined that, having seen the question on the 
vaper he had had an answer prepared, which, getting mixed up 
with his other manuscript embodying answers actually given, had 
been sent to the Zimes and printed, in continuance of the report of. 
the preceding Thursday. é 

The Local Government Bill came back to the House for the last 
time for consideration of the Lords’ amendments. These, though 
numerous, were not important. But there was one, with respect to 
which opposition, at one time looking dangerous, was launched. 
The Bill as it went to the Upper House had relieved the Corporation 
of the City of London from the duty of appointing a Recorder, the 
Common Serjeant, and the Judge of the City of London. The 
Lords had introduced an amendment retaining the Corporation 
power to appoint a Recorder in respect of his administrative duties 
solely, the Crown appointing him for the exercise of judicial func- 
tions. This alteration was opposed by the Metropolitan Liberal 
memters, jealous of any retention ones in the hands of the 
Corporation, What gave special signi cance to the opposition was 
the appearance of Sir Henry James on the side of Mr. Firth. Sir 
Charles Russell also opposed the amendment, which was agreed to by 
the comparatively narrow majority of 33, the division showing that 
even at this late hour of Session over 200 members were present. 

After this it was felt that the work of the Session was done, and 
matters went forward with unusual rapidity. Bill after Bill was 
advanced a stage, till, just on the stroke of eleven o'clock, the Com- 
mons found themselves with no more work to do, and so went home. 
On Saturday the Lords completed their labours, reading a third 


time the Parnell Commission Bill ; whilst the Commons talked: 


once more about Ireland, finished a few small Bills, and resdlved 
that, after the formality of Monday’s Royal Commission, the Session 
should stand adjourned till Tuesday, the 6th of November. Thus 


ended the first part of a Session, memorable by reason of the intro-_ 


duction and successful working of the New Rules of Procedure, 
which have made possible the accomplishment of much practical and 
useful work, 


PoLITICAL.—Parliament was adjourned on Monday until Tues- 
day, 6th November, when it will reassemble for an Autumn Session. 
Just before the adjournment it was announced that Mr. Parnell had 
at last decided to bring an action for libel against the Zimes, but 
in Scotland, where what his advisers considered to be the’ requisite 
steps were taken on Saturday to give the Scotch Court of Session 
jurisdiction. He claims 50,000/, damages. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., and Mr. John Redmond, M.P., have also entered separate 
actions for libel against the Zimes in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice. The Times, after stating that the 
friends of the plaintiffs boast that by bringing these ‘actions they 
intend to drive a coach and four through the Act of Parliament 
appointing a Special Commission to inquire into “Parnellism and 
Crime,” proceeds to say, ‘‘ While we shall take such steps as may be 
expedient to defend ‘ourselves against these attacks, which are 
plainly intended to distract and divert. attention from the larger 
issues that have been raised, we consider that it is before the Com- 
mission we have to make good the charges and allegations that have 
now been for nearly a year and a-half before the country.”—In a 
letter elicited by a challenge from Mr. Parnell, Mr. Champerlain 
Rives an account of communications held with the Nationalist chief, 
through Mr. O’Shea, in 1884-5, when Mr. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister. The most important of the facts brought out is that in a 
copy of Mr, Gladstone’s Irish Coercion Act of 1882, revised by Mr. 

arnell in view of the introduction of a similar measure, the clauses 
‘o which he objected had been struck out by his own hand, and that 
among those to which he did not object were several embodying 
Provisions such as that for the -institution of private inquiries 
ito crime, which have since been denounced as tyrannical b 
the Nationalist leaders.—A letter from Mr. Gladstone, whic 
at one time would have been considered extraordinary, was 
read at a meeting of his constituents at Dalkeith, held 
to protest against the imprisonment of Mr. Dillon, M.P., and ta 
demand his liberation. In this epistolary effusion, Mr. Gladstone 
Rees the length of saying that “if Mr. Dillon broke the law he was 
driven to break it by the gross misconduct of the Government and 
‘artliament of 1886, who obstinately refused to make any provision 
for the undoubted incapacity of many of the Irish tenants to pay 
kit tents, and thereby forced into existence the Plan of Campaign, 
“hich they afterwards made an excuse for the cruel coercion now 
1n force."—Mr, W. H. Cross (C)., eldest son of Viscount Cross, has 

“<2, elected, without opposition, member for the West Derby 
: dency of Liverpool, in succession to Lord Claud Hamilton, 

signed, 

lRELAND.—_The Lord-Lieutenant and Mr. Balfour witnessed on 
tdnesday, at Dublin, a parade of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
including 400 Tecruits, and spoke in terms of well-merited praise of 
He constant loyalty and devotion to duty which, under very trying 
cumstances, the force had displayed.—Mr. O’Kelly, M.P., has 
“en sentenced to four months’ imprisonment without hard labour 
«| ‘aking part in a conspiracy to deter persons from giving evidence 
‘yi inquiry held under the Crimes Act. Notice of appeal was 
..cn, and he was liberated on bail.—The inquest on the late Dr. 
Nimey drags its slow length along. It has been sufficiently 
“tablished that his suicide was caused by mental depression arising 
rh 7 the calumnies circulated respecting his treatment of the late 
t. Mandeville and of Mr. W. O'Brien, M.P., to whose testimony 
idk ane, M.P., and Mr. Hooper, M.P., have added theirs as to his 
'sh to mitigate the operation of the prison rules. «But the pro- 
cedings seem to be spun out in order to give volunteer witnesses an 
Pportunity to denounce the treatment of political prisoners. 
; THE VoLUNTEERS.—Four thousand Volunteers, bhietly belong, 
: - si i ece corps, have been undergoing at Aldershot their 
a ae training of a week with the regulars, and have been 
Fa sstully engaged in instructing and sometimes trying mancu- 
8—~The Volunteer Engineers are having their- annual practise at 


e fact that there had appeared in. 
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Shoeburyness, where the four prizes in the first 
wh Arm - ~ 
oer red competition were careled off in the following pa eat 3th 
aoe ment 3rd Kent (Royal Arsenal), the 5th of the 2nd Essex, the 
4 ie the 1st N: York (Middlesbrough), and the 8th of the 2nd 
tddlesex.—In the second Armstrong competition (range 2,000 
yards), the four prizes were won in the following order by’ the 
12th detachment of the 2nd Middlesex, the gth of the 3rd Kent, the 
4th of the 3rd Middlesex, and the 4th of the srd Kent.—The Govern- 
ment have declined to allow the volunteers the use of Richmond Park 


sidered by the National Rifle Association is one, rec 

‘ 0 
Sir Henry Fletcher, M.P.—about a mile and’ a-half from Wer 
1 It is also pr. 
eo annual meeting shall be held at Cannock Chase, Btaftondshine 
This Proposal is to be Supported ata meeting convoked under influen- 
es a ue 5 eae Stafford, to-day (Saturday), which will 

le e leader: i i 

ianteard ewok. sof the volunteer movement in the Mid- 

Our Osttuary includes the death, of L: 
: 1 i ady Arth ; 
in his forty-fourth year, of Sir George E. H. Span 
Bart., with whose decease the Baronetcy becomes extinct : 
at the advanced age of ninety-four, of Sir William West- 
brooke Burton, formerly President of the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales; of Major-General Lynch, who dis- 
tinguished himself in some of the severest actions fought during 
the Indian Mutiny, and after having been Assistant-Adjutant- 
General at Aldershot was appointed in March last to the command 
of a division in the Bengal Army; in his sixty-eighth: year, of 
Major-General William Agnew, an active Hampstead magistrate, 
who had seen much military service in India, where he was latterly 
Judicial Commissioner of Assam ; in his seventy-second year, of the 
Rev. Edward Burney, who was for forty-two years Head Master of 
the Royal Naval Academy at Gosport, and who directed the educa- 
tion of Prince Louis of Battenberg ; in his eighty-sixth year, of the 
Rev. Henry B. Wilson, Vicar of Great Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, having before . been successively Select Preacher, Public 
Examiner, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Bampton Lecturer at 
Oxford, the contributor to “Essays and Reviews” of a paper on 
the National Church, for which he was sentenced by the Court of 
Arches to a year’s suspension from his benefice, a judgment reversed 
on appeal by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 


—__—>______ 


WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1 5, 1888. 
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ANATION ——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
iuranaee during the week ending Wednesday midnight (zsth inst.). ‘Che fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum ani 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

RKS.——In the course of the past week the weather has been unsettled, 
ee rough in the West and North, but over the more Southern and South- 
Eastern parts of the Kingdom fine bright skies and dry weather have prevailed. 
During the first part of the time the weather over our Islands was chiefly 
under the influence of high pressure systems, with variable breezes, scarcely 
any rain anywhere, and fine, hot, dry, and seasonable conditions in most Parts of 
the United Kingdom. After saturday (12th inst.) the barometer fell briskly 
generally as a depression advanced from the Westward in a North-Easterly 
direction across the North-West of Ireland to Norway. ‘I'his caused very 
unsettled weather at all but the extreme Southern and South-Eastern Stations, 
rain and high North-Westerly winds being experienced in most places over 
Ireland and Scotland. The sky was cloudy, or somewhat so, in all places, pit 
distinct fall_in temperature generally. At the close of the week the winds ha: 
died down in the North, but had freshened considerably at the Mouth of the 
Channel, as a depression was working Northwards up the Ray of Biscay, Bur 
no very material change in the weather was shown over the greater part sels e 
United Kingdom. ‘lhe highest temperatures of the week, which occurred on 
‘Thursday and Friday souk and xoth inst.), reached 84° over Central, and 85° over 


South-Eastern Englan hest (go°21 inches) on Tuesday (14th inst,); lowest (29°83 


The Barometes kid hig! et ge Seas at 
i inst.) A , 
Te renin wos highest (85°) on Friday (xoth inst.) ; lowest (46°) on 


‘Tuesday (x4th inst.); range 39°. : 
: See able rain has fallen during this week. 


—__—~>—___— 


“CHARLES MACKAY” FuNnD.-—~A Committee of some 
ei ae Aa under the presidency of Lord Tennyson, and com- 
fee persons of the highest distinction in the literary, artistic, 
Lente, and political world, has been formed for the purpose of 
raising a sum of money to help Dr. Charles Mackay, who is now in 
his seventy-third year, in reduced circumstances, and broken health, 
but still bright, cheery, and industrious. For over half a century 
Dr. Mackay has. been an assiduous worker in poetry, prose, 
philology, ‘and journalism; and his lyrics—especially such as 
“Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” and “A Good Time Coming "—are known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken or English songs are aun A 
Subscriptions will be received by the following bankers oe 
of Scotland, Lothbury, E.C.; Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, an Ou, 
Lombard Street, EC. ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, W.C. ; 
or by the Hon. Sec., L. C. Alexander, LL.D., Pia S.W. i, 
.C. W. COLE AND W. RALSTON, whose merry conceits 
eee enlivened the pictorial pages of Zhe Graphic, collaborated 
some time ago in the production of “Tippoo: a Tale of a ban 
which proved a signal success. They have now once more unite 
their pencils to produce another little book, which comes sar 
apropos just as everybody who, aims at slaughtering Renee oy ie - 
ing salmon is rushing northwards by one. of .the rival lig ning 
expresses. Their new venture (published in London by Simpkin 
and Marshall, in Edinburgh and ‘Glasgow by John Menzies) is 


entitled ‘‘ Messrs. Kamdene, Barnesburie, and D'Alston’s Tour in the - 


i ” and contains a great deal of cruel‘but laughter-provoking 
iver “he foils of three Londoners in the Highlands 
How they don the kilt, and how they fare in the pursuit of the 
salmon and grouse, is excellently set forth both by pen and pencil in 


these humorous pages. 
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A FInE Younc TIGER, five months old, has been added to the 
Zoological Gardens. The creature was taken as a cub six weeks’ 
old, and has been kept as a family pet till housed in the Gardens, 


A RACE BETWEEN BEES AND PIGEONS was recently flown in 
Northern Germany. Twelve pigeons and twelve bees (four drones 
and eight working-bees) were taken an hour's distance from their 
home at Hamm, and freed simultaneously. A drone won the race 
by arriving 4 secs. in advance of the first pigeon, the three other 
drones and a second pigeon came next together, and the eight 
working-bees preceded the remaining ten pigeons by a length. 


THE RoyaL Botanic Society has nearly entered upon its 
Jubilee year, having just held its forty-ninth annual meeting. The 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park are in most flourishing condition, 
judging from the yearly report. Valuable additions have been made 
to the collection of plants and flowers, the students’ work has 
increased and improved, and the only matter of complaint is the 
weather, which greatly interfered with some of the Society's flower- 
shows during the year. _ 


A BaLtoon VoyacE from London to Vienna was attempted 
on Monday. Six enterprising travellers, led by the well-known 
agronaut Mr. Simmons, started from the Irish Exhibition in the 
big balloon “Cosmo,” which formerly made captive ascents at the 
Anglo-Danish Exhibition. They were only allowed to take 4 small 
quantity of provisions, brandy, water, and wraps. However, the 
wind proved unfavourable, and the travellers descended at Margate 
the same evening, abandoning their attempt. 


Str MorELL MACKENZIE’s REPLY TO THE GERMAN PHYSICIANS 
will appear in a few weeks. His justification will be published 
simultaneously in English, German; and several other | uropean 
languages, besides an American edition. All proof-sheets will be read 
by the Queen before going to Press. The work, it is stated, will 
contain facsimiles of the late Emperor's handwriting, and other 
sketches, and will not merely form a personal defence of Sir Morell 
against the attacks made upon him, but will contain a historical 
account of his daily intercourse with the Emperor. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL Works continue in good condition, 
though inactive. Since the works were last inspected, in December, 
1886, up to the recent official visit from Major Marindin, the 
machinery has only been in operation for two days, August 12th and 


13th, 1887, so that but eight inches of chalk have been cut out. 


Thus the tunnel is now about 2,103 yards long. Some of the 
timber sheathing has the dry rot, but otherwise the works have not 
suffered, and the tunnel is a little drier than formerly: ‘The pumps 
Fee worked twice 2 week, as nearly 440 gallons of water collect 
daily. : 

A RoyaL DIAMOND WEDDING is to be kept on the 29th inst., 
the sixtieth annivérsary of the marriage of the parents of the 
Austrian Empress. Duke Maximilian of Bavaria married his 
cousin Princess Ludovica in 1828, and theaged couple will celebrate 
their eightieth birthdays on the same day. Besides the Austrian 
Empress the children include the ex-Queen of Naples, the Comtesse 
de Trani, and the Duchesse d’Alencon. The whole family of 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren are to meet for the 
anniversary at the Duke’s residence, Possenhofen, on Lake Starn- 
berg. 

A CHILDREN’S SILVER-WEDDING PRESENT recently sent to the 
Princess of Wales is one of the most touchin gifts offered on the 
late anniversary. The little patients of the Vitoria Hospital at 
Chelsea gave the Princess a cameo of the Prince of Wales, with a 
genuine child’s address, signed by each of the .sixty inmates of the 
wards. Some were so young that they only put a mark ora blot, 
the nurse adding their names; others sprawled up and down the 
page in big round-hand. Acharming letter of thanks came back to 
the donors from their “friend, Alexandra ;” but all-the little ones 
had then recovered and left, so that a copy of the letter is to be 
sent to their homes. ; 

ANTWERP has kept holiday this week, celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Rapp ession of the Scheldt tolls. These duties, . 
which were levied by Holland, were abolished in 1863, compensa- 
tion being paid to the Dutch. From this event dates the ‘develop- 
ment of Antwerp to its present condition of commercial prosperity. 
The most striking feature of the celebration was the Venetian night 
Jéte on the Scheldt, the river being crowded with illuminated 
vessels, while cannon boomed and the Cathedral chimes rang con- 
tinually. Twenty-one groups of ships formed a picturesque 
allegorical procession, where the craft representing Antwerp com- 
merce were especially good, 

THE RARE COINAGE OF THE LATE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
FREDERICK III., is in enormous demand. Berlin dealers dre quite 
unable to fulfil the orders received from abroad, and some of the 
larger banking-houses have commissions from America to the total 
value of 1,000,000/, However, only a limited number were struck 
of two and five silver marks, and less still of gold pieces, so that 
the two-mark pieces command a premium of three and four marks, 
and the five-mark pieces sell for nine marks and more. Higher 
prices are claimed by the few extra-finished coins struck from the 
“polished die,” which: were issued by the Mint more especially 
for the Imperial family and foreign sovereigns, Speaking of the 
late Emperor, mourning is belnggradually relaxed in Berlin, where 


. the Court theatres open this wee 


THE Bic AMERICAN Loc Rart has successfully completed the 
journey from Nova Scotia to New York. Towed by two powerful 
tugs, the raft made the peer in twelve days, the timber‘arriving 
in perfect condition, and it is estimated that the owners will pocket 
from 15,0004 to 20,000/, by their venture. The raft has been 
building at Port Joggins since November, and consists of 24,000 
logs, lashed together by wire ropes and chains, and forming a cigar- 
shaped vessel 592 feet long, 55 feet wide, and drawing 23 feet of _ 
water. It is an improvement in many ways on the sister raft which 
was lost on the same journey during the winter, so the constructor 


- now intends to despatch a still larger mass. If the timber had been 


transported in the usual fashion, it would have required forty-five 
lumber schooners, and cost 6,000/ instead of goo/,, the charge of 
the two tugs. The success of the scheme causes much alarm in the 
timber coasting trade. : : 

‘ iLonpoN MORTALITY increased last week, when the deaths 


‘numbered 1,476, against 1,309 during the previous seven days, 


being a rise of 168, although 203 below the average. The death- 
rate also went up to 18 per 1,000—the highest return since April. 
There were 138 deaths from diarrhoea and dysenter (an increase 
of_17), 51 from measles (a rise_of 22), 27 from w ooping-cough 
(an increase of 2), 25 from diphtheria (a rise.of 6),.17 from, scarlet- 
fever_(a decline of 1), .6 from enteric-fever (a fall of 3), 5 from 


* cholera and choleraic diarrhoea (an increase of: 1), and 1 from an 


ill-defined .form. of .fever (a rise of 1). The fatal cases of diseases 
of the ae oa ofgans ‘rosé to 183 frora 167, but were 4 below 
the average. Different form of violence caused §6 deaths, of which 
50 resulted from negligence or accident: There were 2,228 births 
registered, being a decrease of 302, and no less than 454 below the 
usual return, 
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UR. EDISON AND 
HIS NEW PHONO- 
GRAPH 


WHEN the first phono- 
graph was invented some 
ears since it was generally 
elt that, though the ma- 
chine as then constructed 
was no better than a toy, and 
reproduced vocal sounds 
after the manner of Mr. 
Punch with a bad cold, it 
was the germ of an important 
discovery which Mr. Edison 
in time would. develop into 
a successful reproducer of 
the human: voice. This in 
great measure Mr. Edison 
has done. He has replaced 
the tinfoil recorder by a 
ring of more durable mate- 
rial, which will permit . of 
being removed and trans- 
mitted by post, a section 
three inches long being 
capable of containing a 
thousand words, or nearl 
a column of this journal. 
The ring is placed upon a 
cylinder which’ is slowly 
revolved by’ means of a 
battery.. .The sender of 
the message speaks through 
a tube, the modulations of 
his or her voice being faith- 
fully impressed upon thering. 
When the recipient wishes to 
hear the phonogram he places 
it upon the cylinder, which 
revolves as before, and .in 
the phonograph which we 
illustrate listens to the words 
of his correspondent b 


means of tubes which he applies to his ears. Mr. 
so constructed as to admit of the recorded conversation or strains of music being heard by a 
whole roomful of persons, if so ‘desired, without any mechanical connection “between them 
Both phonographs have been privately exhibited in England by Mr. 


and the instrument. 
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MR, EDISON’S NEW PHONOGRAPH—MR. EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY RECEIVING THE FIRST PHONOG. 


: i 
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1. The Operating Table 
2. HRA. 2 


- Princess Louise’s Favourite Dog “ Vic,” a Patient 


3. The Anzesthetic Chamber 
4. A Squirrel Patient with an Injured Back 


| 


Edison’s latest phonograph, however, is Jubilee by contributing extra subscri | 
: ’ suffering, it occurred to a number of ladies and 


for the benefit of animals other than human. As 
the various “ friends of man,’ 


\Qieti 


tions and donations for the relief of 
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Edison’s re resentative j; 
rig sae Colonel ar 
at fig Hill, 
to whom Mr. Ediso 
addressed Rees 
grams to be recorded before 
certain selected guests, In 
his first he somewhat hu- 
morously remarked, “I shall 
to be spared the 
labour of Teading your 
writing. Phonograms from 
you, instead of Testes will 
bea oe nese illus- 
tration is from a photogra 
taken in Mr. Edison's‘: 
ratory in the United States 
and depicts him reading 
his first phonogram from 
Colonel Gouraud. In truth 
the instrument, if it can be 
manufactured cheaply, will 
prove of great benefit to 
people who write bad hands 
(and especially to their cor. 
respondents), to those un- 
able to read or write, and 
in particular to the blind, 
who will thus be able easily 
to enjoy the pleasures of or. 
dinary “literature without 
having to employ a reader, 
“Rings” of ‘the latest 
opular works could doubt- 
ess be easily provided. 
—+___. 


THE ANIMALS 
INSTITUTE 

WHEN last year various 
Hospitals and Charitable 
Institutions were appealing 
to the loyalty of the public 
to ages celebrate the oc- 
casion of Her Majesty’s 
the poor and 


entlemen that nothing had been done 


5. A Victim of a Hansom Cab—A Crushed 


Nose and Hip 


THE ANIMALS’ INSTITUTE—A HOSPITAL FOR HORSES 


DOGS, 


CATS, 


er Majesty is well known to be fond of 
"which contribute so largely to the comfort and pleasure of 


6. Parasitical Chamber. 
7. A Good Time for Mice 


ETC. 
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IN THE THICK OF IT 


THE DEFENCE OF LOUGH SWILLY AT NIGHT 


THE NAVAL MOBILISATION 
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all classes, it was determined to found an institution for the guscoitt 
of injured or invalid animals, Accordingly, with prepa nork y 
promptitude, the lease of some premises in Wilton Place, S.W., — 
taken, and a hospital for horses, dogs, cats, and all such as oe in . 
the category of “domesticated animals,” was established an ibs 
up with the most approved sanitary arrangements. | There 
gratuitous advice is given to the poor daily, while in-patients are 
received in urgent or severe cases. In addition to the actual treat- 
ment of animals, the objects of the Animals’ Institute are to carry 
out the humane treatment of domesticated animals, the study of 
comparative pathology (without vivisection), and the general allevi- 
ation of pain and suffering. More rational and correct views on the 
feeding, “keeping, management, and working of animals are also to 
be disseminated by meetings, pamphlets, and especially by lectures by 
qualified persons, while a room is provided for the latest inventions 
and improvements for lessening and alleviating pain in surgical 
cases and accidents. This valuable, humane, and practical institution 
is supported by voluntary contributions, and some of our animal- 
loving readers may like ‘to send ‘a subscription to the Honorary 
Secretary, Miss Beale, 1A, Wilton Place, Belgravia, S.W. 


THE new link between WESTERN and EASTERN EUROPE pro- 
vided by the opening of the through railway to Constantinople 
brings Eastern affairs forward in a fresh light. Instead of quarrels 
over the rule of BULGARIA there are general congratulations that 
under so many difficulties the province has yet succeeded in com- 
pleting this important work. hen in thorough working order it 
is expected that the journey from London to Constantinople will be 
accomplished in three days and a half, though at present the 
transit takes fully a day longer, owing to the defects on the Turkish 
lines. Even with this delay the railway avoids the wearisome and 
often tempestuous service by Varna and the Black Sea, while its 
strategic importance can hardly be over-estimated. Should Russia 
menace Constantinople, troops could be sent in from Austria in less 
than forty-eight hours. Thus for many years Russian influence has 
successfully checked the development of this railway system. Now, 
however, she not only sees the scheme carried out despite opposition, 
but by the very Bulgarian Government which she seeks to crush. 
This final connecting line through Bulgaria from Zaribrod to 
Vakarel has been completed by native labour and the State funds 
alone, aided by Prince Ferdinand, He, therefore, spoke of the 
national success with just pride at the banquet at Sofia, where the 
guests stopped in the inaugural train from Vienna. TuRKEY being 
in the sulks over the completion of the line she has so strenuously 
opposed, the Porte was unrepresented, and official AUSTRIA also 
kept away for fear of offending her neighbours, but SERVIA and 
Rowumania sent delegates, and there were numerous informal 
Austrian visitors. No sign of the rumoured disagreements between 
Prince Ferdinand and his Cabinet appeared, the Ministers openly 
prising their Prince for his attitude during his first year of office. 

y the by, the first anniversary of his taking the constitutional oath 
was enthusiastically observed in Sofiaon Tuesday. Daily trains will 
now run from Soha to Constantinople and back, and the mails will 
ultimately be sent through by this route instead of by Varna, How- 
ever, the railway will have to be carefully guarded from the brigands, 
who are in high feather at their late successes. Though Messrs’ 
Lindler and Bindler have at last been released after many hard- 
ships, the band have captured M. Stoianoff, a hotographer, and his 
companion, and demand a ransom of 5,000 The brigands are 
strong and well-armed men, led, according to report, by a Russian, 
and make their headquarters in Macedonia. RUSSIA continues to 

joint to these disorders as an additional reason for re-arrranging the 

ulgarian question, and announces that she still holds to her original 
plans on the subject—v.e., the departure of Prince Ferdinand, and 
the final exclusion of Alexander of Battenberg as candidate for the 
throne. These plans carried out, she would send a Commission to 
re-establish diplomatic relations, and would then accept any Prince 
legally elected, provided he belonged to the Orthodox Church. Much 
satisfaction is expressed in St. Petersburg with Lord Salisbury’s 
remarks at the Mansion House on_ Russian policy in Bulgaria—an 
opinion not entirely echoed by Germany and Austria, who are 
inclined to see no little irony in ‘the English Premier’s observations, 
Further, while approving of the general outline of the speech, they 
think Lord Salisbury’s views of European peace too optimist. 


However, GERMANY’S attention for the moment concentrates less 
on foreign relations than on the retirement of Marshal von Moltke 
from his post as Chief of the General Staff. Von Moltke is nearly 
eighty-eight years old, and would have retired long ago if his old 
master, the late Emperor William, would have spared him, while 
during Emperor Frederick's brief reign it was inexpedient to make 
any important change. But now that William II. is firmly settled 
the veteran soldier can resign his appointment to a younger man, 
taking instead the position of President of the National Defence 
Commission, where he is still closely connected with the Emperor 
and can control the military organisation, though relieved from 
harassing technicalities. -For some time past the Marshal has care- 
fully trained his successor, Count von Waldersee, whose appoint- 
ment is only criticised on two points—i.e., that he telongs to the 
war party, and that, with his wife, he wields notable influence in the 
present Emperor's household. The Marshal's retirement has pro- 
duced plentiful evidence of his popularity, judging by the regret and 
affection expressed by the public for the “Great Silent One.” 
Emperor William has been entertaining the King of Portugal with 
much cordiality, and testing .his Potsdam garrison by turning cut 
the trcops at a moment's notice. 


Though less disorderly the strikes still disturb FRANCE toa 
considerable extent. The movement seems somewhat half-hearted 
in the provinces, for the Lyons glass-blowers have gone out in very 
lukewarm style, and the Amiens weavers have yielded to a compro- 
mise with the masters. Calais is the latest place affected, the unem- 
Played workmen attempting a mild edition of the Parisian riots, 
and the Northern industrial towns are altogether disturbed. In 
Paris itself the Government firmness of last week, though tardily dis- 
played, has in a great measure distinguished the true labour move- 
ment from pure Socialistagitation. The strikers have even discussed 
terms with the masters, though so far the negotiations have failed 
because the employers refuse to admit the arbitration of the Munici- 
pal Council as too partial. Then the navvies went to M. Floquet, 
who declared that the Government did not wish to interfere with 
their rights to discuss the conditions of work, but to prevent dis- 
turbance, and hinted that unless work was soon re-commenced the 
Government would interfere further. The strikers and the Govern- 
ment give very opposite accounts of this interview, but the men 
gathered sufficient encouragement from the Premier's remarks to 
Leis workshops afresh, and impress a few more comrades. 

he existent “ sweating” system in Paris renders the whole work. 
ing classes ready to listen to the fierce denunciations of employers 
and oppressors in general. ‘True, the Labour Exchange is shut. 
but the strikers meet in other halls, and declaim vigorously res ect- 
ing their injuries, and the injustice of the upper classes and the 
Government. Indeed, M. Floquet is abused on all sides, for while 
the Moderate: condemn his inaction, the Radicals denounce him as a 


" they are ready for twelve years 
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r from their ranks, who forcibly suppresses the very opinions 
fe rmaels avowed. The Cabinet anxiously looks forward to the 
elections to-morrow (Sunday) in the Somme, Nord, and Charente 
Inférieure, though somewhat reassured by General Boulanger's 
unflattering reception in*the last Department. Hisses and rough 
treatment of his supporters were his greeting in several towns, while 
there was a regular fray at St. Jean d’Angely, which, indeed, the 
Boulangists adroitly cet to turn to their advantage. During the 
scuffle M. Perrin, a friend of the Opposition candidate, discharged a 
revolver, and the Boulangists loudly assert that the shots were 
aimed at the General, hoping to win him the honour of escaping 


martyrdom. But it is pretty certain that the shots were fired — 


indiscriminately, and in self-defence. General Boulanger was no 
more fortunate during his tour in the Somme, his appearance 
causing much tumult at Amiens. Nothing daunted, the General 
has issued manifestoes to all three Departments, each censuring 
the powers that be, and proposing his candidature as the panacea 
for all evils, In their turn the Bonapartists kept their annual /é/e- 
day on Wednesday, with numerous banquets and much enthusiasm. 
The chief feature was the ovation awarded to the veteran:Baron 
Haussmann at the banquet in the Salle Wagram. a) 


ITALy again mourns a military disaster in Africa. Following the 


common European mistake of undervaluing the African enemy, and 
depending on native allies, a column from Massowah met with a 
crushing feat, which will sorely lower the Italian sda in the 
eyes of the Abyssinians. As the Abyssinian chief Debeb had assem- 
bled a force at Saganeiti on the northern frontier, seventy-five miles 
south of Massowah, a detachment of four hundred Bashi-Bazouks 
was sent out under five Italian officers, aided by a native com- 
mander, Adem Aga, with three hundred similar troops, and two 
hundred Assaortins—natives from the territory formerly occupied by 
Abyssinia. The march being delayed, Debeb got wind of the 
attack, and entrenched himself well in Saganeiti. His force 
was smaller in numbers, but, whether through the. treachery of the 
Assaortins or the inferiority of the Bashi-Bazouks, the Abyssinians 
effectually routed the Italian column after desperate fighting, where 
four of the Italian officers perished. Of the seven hundred. Bashi- 
Bazouks nearly two hundred perished, the survivors falling back 
upon the town of Uua, midway to Massowah. Turning from the 
active to the political side of the Massowah question, five of the 
Powers -have declared the Capitulations inapplicable to Massowah, 
thus affording little support to M. Goblet's protesting Note, which 
we summarised last week. Indeed, Continental opinion generally 
condemns the French attitude, and supports Italy, Russia and 
Turkey excepted. The Porte, indeed, denounces the occupation of 
Massowah as a violation of treaties, but Italy, taking no notice of 
these protestations, has now occupied Keren, fifty miles north-west 
of Massowah. Signor Crispi intends shortly to answer France 
in another Circular, and, meanwhile, M. Goblet again declares 
the Italian proposals respecting the Commercial Treaty quite 
unacceptable. 

RUSSIA rejoices in a magnificent harvest. Indeed, in the Taurida 
and Don districts, the crops are so abundant that the owners are 
unable to get in all their corn, and give a portion to their peasants 
that the yield may not be wasted. The troops are pressed in for 
harvesting, and the domestic servants desert their situations for 
the fields. To further improve the grain trade, the Government 
has authorised the railways to advance money to the poorer agri- 
culturists on wheat placed in their depéfs for sale, thus enabling the 
owners to wait for favourable prices. 


Considerable opposition is shown in INDIA to the forthcoming 
National Congress at Allahabad. Both in Bombay and the North- 
West Provinces the Mahomedans and many influential Hindoos, 
such as the Maharajah of Benares, publicly condemn the Congress, 
as likely to spread a false view of native opinion, and to stir up strife 
against British rule. Accordingly, an “Indian Patriotic Associa- 
tion” is being formed to counteract the effect of the agitation. 
Besides energetic meetings on this subject, Bombay is rating the 
Government for their hasty proceedings against Mr. Crawford. So 
little evidence was forthcoming of his al eged bribery and corrup- 
tion that the Government have withdrawn from the prosecution. 
On the Sikkim frontier, both British and Tibetans still limit them- 
selves to preparing for an attack. But there is little doubt that, as 
soon as General Graham collects the reinforcements now on the 
way, he will attempt to drive the Tibetans out of Sikkim, and, if success- 
ful, will cross the frontier and settle for the winter in the Chumbi 
Valley, which enjoys a temperate climate. It is impossible for the 
British to continue their purely defensive attitude, now that the 
Tibetans have collected so strong a.force, and impudently state that 
) war. Moreover, Europeans could 
not endure the bitter winter in their present post, and, should they 
retire, the Tibetans would overrun Sikkim. The usual story of 
dacoity and police inefficiency is repeated from BuRMA, where the 
continued disturbances have in many districts so thinned the 
population by death and transportation that it is proposed to import 
colonists from Bengal. 


Mr. Blaine is the hero of the hour in the UNITED STATEs, 
Nevertheless his intended monster reception at New York fell 
rather flat, for the City of New York was behind time owing to 
trouble with her machinery, and the Blaine admirers grew tired of 
waiting. So the torchlight procession took place before Mr. Blaine’s 
arrival, and though only about half the expected numbers appeared 
— probably 20,000 persons — there was plenty of noise and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Blaine honoured the Irish-American labour party 
with his first speech of the campaign, pointing out the difference 
between English and American interests. hilst acknowledging 
the English hospitality he had received, he regretted that Great 
Britain entirely favoured President Cleveland and his Free Trade 
policy, which were in direct opposition to American rosperity, 
and he closed with an energetic declaration in favour of Pentectlon 
Mr. Blaine then went on to Maine, where he is in the thick of the 
canvass for the State election on September roth. Later he will 
tour through the doubtful States. His appearance has completely 
thrown into the background the actual Presidential candidate of 
the Republican party, General Harrison. Reckoning up the 
chances of both parties, there is little doubt that President Cleve- 
land will carry the South, and General Harrison the North 
but the victory will depentl upon the four doubtful States—Indiana. 
Connecticut, “New Jersey, and New York. The Re ublicans, 
however, carry on their campaign with much more zeal than the 
Democrats, who are beginning to grow anxious at their position, 
The English murderer Brooks, a/ras Maxwell, has been hanged at 
St. Louis. The British Minister having applied for a reprieve, he 
was hopeful till the last, and left a dying Address to the People of 
England complaining of his unjust treatment. Yet most minute 
inquiries were carried out, and he was reprieved for two years. The 
disasters of the week include a fatal collision on the Erie Railway at 
Shohola, where many passengers were injured and one person killed 
together with many valuable horses; and yellow fever at Jacksonville, 
Florida, the district being quarantined and panic-stricken. : 


In ZULULAND Dinizulu has disconcerted his i 
the border into the Transvaal, where he is repented te be ner 
junction of the Pongola and the Bevana Rivers. The Transvaal 
authorities announce that they have taken steps to disarm Dinizulu 
and his companion Undabuko if necessary ; but there is some little 
scepticism as to their good faith, for they had promised previously 
to patrol the border, and check the chiefs’ escape into their country. 
Yet Dinizulu slipped by, after all, Sir A. Harstock intends to 
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demand his extradition. A skirmish 0 
ele aes ccurre a 
and the British on their way to Jouma, the ah fa the Tebels 
k Among MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS rumours are abroad s heavily, 
tion between the King and Queen of SERVIA, as Kin of res il 
so much difficulty in getting a divorce,—In Carty Va)ilan finds 
’ p 


been flooded by the bursting ofa large reservoir after paraiso has 
Hlouses were ruined, and over two hundred Persons dee. Tins, 
Towned,— 


A rising in COREA against the American mic ot 
endangered the foreigners at Seoul. A vena tae 
missionaries boiled native children to make iedeine that the 
lower classes, who turned upon and killed some of thes , 

Then they so threatened all foreigners that America Te officials, 
Russian warships went to the rescue.—The revolutions, “Tench, and 
in Haytr has succeeded, and President Salomon has hak Movement 
the insurgents, ws Dd to Aly from 


THE QUEEN leaves Osborne for Scotland next Tuesday, 
Majesty held a Council at the end of last week, besides a a 
the new Columbian Minister, who presented his credentials and 
Clare Ford and Mr. Hugh Fraser, who kissed hands on th it 
appointments respectively as Ambassador to Madrid and Minister 
to Tokio. On Saturday the new Italian Ambassador presented hie 
credentials, and dined with the Queen, together with Lord Sulichary, 
who had audience of Her Majesty. On Sunday the Queen and 
Royal rey attended Divine Service at Osborne House where 
the Dean of Windsor officiated, and in the evening Lord Salisbury 
and the Dean joined the Royal party at dinner. The Prince aH 
Princess of Wales and their daughters also came to wish Her 
Majesty good-bye. Next day Prince and Princess Henry with 
Princess Alix and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse, made an 
excursion into the New Forest, Princess Louise lunching with the 
Queen in their absence, while later Lord Wolseley dined with Her 
Majesty. On Wednesday the whole of the Royal party, with the 
ex-Empress Eugénie went yachting in the Solent in the Alberta, 
and the Queen also gave audience to the British Ambassader at St, 
Petersburg. When staying at Glaszow next week the Queen will 
cruise down the Firth of Clyde in the Victoria and Allert. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and daughters crossed from 
Cowes to Portsmouth on Saturday in their yacht .4 fine, and 
witnessed the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club Regatta. Next day 
they received the [talian Ambassador on board the Oslorne, and on 
Monday left their yacht for town, where they entertained the King 
of the Belgians on his way to Scotland. On Tuesday the Prince 
presented a watch and chain to Chief Inspector Walker on his 
retirement, the Inspector having been on duty at Marlborough 
House since the Prince's marriage. Prince Adolphus of Teck also 
came to take leave on going to India with his regiment. The Royal 

arty left for the Continent in the evening, travelling together, vii 
Deve and Calais, to Coblenz, whence the Princess and daughters 
went to Wiesbaden and the Prince to Homburg. The Princess has 
joined the King of Denmark at Wiesbaden, and will subsequently 
accompany her father to Gmunden to see the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, and subsequently to Copenhagen. The Prince alter all 
decided on Homburg instead of Royat, and will undergo the usual 
twenty-one days’ cure, while Princess Christian, and possibly the 


- Empress Frederick, will stay with their brother. Later the Prince 


may visit Austria and hunt with the Crown Prince, returning to 
England about October.—The Princess has become patroness of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 

The King of the Belgians is making a short Scotch tour.—Sons 
have been born to the Queen of Greece aid to Princess Waldemar 
of Denmark, sister-in-law to the Princess of Wales.—T he Empress 
Frederick has been to Gotha to see Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg.— 
The Grand Duke of Hesse has come to England. 
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or Greek Churches, or the Old Catholic movement.” 

IN A CORRESPONDENCE between Lord Carnarvon and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the former broaches and_the aia 
cordially approves a proposal that the churches in our aS 
towns be opened during a certain part of every day for aoe 
devotion and meditation. The names are given of several pre pte 
and eminent laymen, including the Duke of Westminster, 
Meath, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, who also approv 
of Lord Carnarvon’s proposal. sll 

IT IS PROBABLE, the Record says, that the See of ee ae 
be filled by the appointment of the Bishop of Sydney, ee 
another report is that the Warden of Keble (the Hon. and Rev. a 
Talbot) will be selected for the Bishopric. The Guardian ode 
emphatic contradiction to the rumour that the Bishop of Truro inte 
to resign his See on account of ill-health. é & 

PRAYERS were offered on Sunday throughout the Diocese i t “si 
Albans for the recovery of its Bishop, Dr. Claughton, who was 'yIn 
seriously ill. : 1 

THAT WELL-KNOWN CLERIC Archdeacon Denison is engigtt 
in a dispute with an ex-curate, which he seeks characteristica be 
withdraw from the purview of the secular Courts, and to pert 
Episcopal arbitrament. He engaged the Rev. W. H. Fraser pie 
of his curates at an annual stipend of r1o/, with board and lo : - 
He dismissed him, at the end of five months—Mr. Fraser a - 
wrongfully, and without due notice—paying him, however, ks! 


- whole of his stipend. But Mr. Fraser claims thirty-two weeks 


term of his engagement, 


board, at 2/a week, for the unexpired 3 nebappean Eu 


Whether the Archdeacon disputes this claim doe peel 
he maintains that it is a question for the decision of the Bis pe 
the Diocese, who scems to have a sole jurisdiction in the ae this 
arrears of stipend. The Queen’s Bench, Division have Bee aie 
point against the Archdeacon, holding that the board an * ae 
were matters between the plaintiff and defendant quite apa! seal 
the Bishop's jurisdiction; and that the question was simply 0! 


contract. , i es 

THE EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS, in their final report, ee fe 
that in Board Schools where it is optional for the Boards to 2 4 
the giving or withholding of religious instruction tere 4 ie 
England (exclusive of Wales) only seven cases in whic Be 
instruction is not imparted. “The majority of the Commisst i 


recommend that the local educational authority ke empowere 
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he subscriptions to denominational 
t from local rates t ons minationa 
supplem an amount equal to those sukscriptions. The minority, 
re regard this proposal as “impracticable and politically 
jowevely Ts ne ia 
jnexpedient. 
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nd now in the Library of the House of Lords, is to 
d, only one facsimile to be taken, and that with 
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‘Tue PROMES NCERTS. 
Tur PROMENADE Co 
annual series of Promenade Concerts 
under the direction of Mr. Freeman “Me 
Gwyllym Crowe as conductor. The “ Promenades ” have, however, 
advanced far beyond the original intentions of their: founders. 


Half-a-century ago, during the “dull” season of December,:1838; a 


The present is the seventh: 
iven at Covent Garden 


tand of English instrumentalists, with the veteran Mr. Willy-at-their_ 


greed to fill up their spare time by giving at the English 
eae Tyeeita, some “ romenade ee ala Muserd,”" 
Musard (whose successor, Isaac Strauss, as director of the French Court 
balls and of the masked balls at the Paris Opéra, died only last 
week in Paris at the advanced age of eighty-two) had a great idea 
of dance music, and his avowed imitators at the Lyceum accepted 
his views. Except as to a solo for a wind Instrument, the early 
programmes of the Promenade Concerts usually included only four 
light overtures, four quadrilles, and four waltzes, The Englishmen 
were soon confronted with the rivalry of Valentino, Musard’s great 
antagonist. In 1840, they engaged Jullien as assistant conductor, 
and in 1841 Musard himself came over to London. In the same 
year Jullien undertook the sole direction of the Promenade Concerts, 
and continued them till 1859. A rival series of “ National Concerts” 
was started under Balfe at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1851, and 
after Jullien's death Alfred Mellon came to the front as conductor. 
Many are the stories told about Jullien—of the magnificent throne 
on which he reclined, of the splendour of his shirt-fronts, and the 
faultless purity of the white cravats and kid gloves which were 
changed so many times every evening. But to iyllien, despite his 
antics in the orchestra, and his ad captandum “ British Army,” 
“British Navy,” and other quadrilles, really belongs the credit of 
first attempting to improve the Promenade programmes. He intro- 
duced the allegrettos of the lighter symphonies, and things of that 
sort ; and Alfred Mellon went even still further. On Mellon’s death, 
in 1866, the Promenades were temporarily under a cloud, but the 
were revived again, first by Signor Bottesini, and then by M. Riviere. 
In Messrs. Gatti’s time the Promenades made an enormous advance, 
and under such conductors as Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, Mr. Weist Hill, and Mr. Cowen, with Signor Arditi, M. 
Hervé, M. Kéla Béla, and others, for the lighter music, they were 
placed in the ranks of serious performances, the “classical Wednes- 
days” (with which we deal more fully hereunder) attaining, indeed, 
some sort of real celebrity. 

The arrangements for the present season have been made ona 
liberal scale. Covent Garden itself is prettily decorated, and although 
on Saturday it was not very well ventilated, yet the Alpine scenes 
behind the orchestra, where merry Swiss maids dispense beverages, 
give at any rate the appearance of coolness. The promenade space 
's also now larger than heretofore. The band of about eighty players, 
led in the various sections by Messrs. Carrodus, Howell, Dubie, 
Radcliffe, Mann, Howard Reynolds, and other well-known players, 
although hardly yet in good order are doubtless competent for. the 
work to be undertaken. The programme on Saturday was of a 
miscellaneous character, including Mr. Cowen’s. Yellow SFasmine, 
a selection from Wagner's “ Tannhiuser,” Mr. Crowe's new. and 
catchy vocal waltz Zhe Rose Queen, sung by a choir of boys and 
girls in costume, a couple of violin solos be Mr. Carrodus, and 
songs for Mesdames Clara Samuell and Sterling, Messrs. Banks and 
Foote. On Monday Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Nikita sang, and 
on Thursday the great tenor was announced to appear again. 


THE “CLAS"ICAL WEDNESDAYS.”——The “ Classical Wednes- 
days” at the Promenade Concerts—like the Monday Popular Con- 
certs by the way—were the result of the persistent badgering of - 
Successive managers on the part of ae critics, who believed 
that even among’ miscellaneous audiences a public existed capable 
of appreciating the highest forms of orchestral music. At length 
the critics were allowed to have their way, and half in joke, half in 
sauire, the evening which experience showed was invariably the 
émptiest of the whole week was set apart for symphonies as an 
experiment. To the vast astonishment of managers the idea took 
qlee from the outset; and at the present time the “Classical 
2 ednesday” is more profitable than any other day in the week, 
Saturday alone excantell. It has this season been found desirable to 
make the preparations far in advance, and special days have accord- 
ingly been set apart for some of the best symphonies of Beethoven, 
plgaart, Schumann, Schubert, Spohr, and others, the claims of 
‘tish music being recognised by the acceptance of Professor 
ea Stanford's Jrish symphony. Performances of the very 
ughest class, such as those given under Mr. Manns at the Crystal 

lace, and under Dr, Richter at St. James's Hall, are of course not 
mae but even in exacting music a satisfactory standard of 
ae 1S attained, and as at the Promenades alone any chance is 
worded to London amateurs to listen to classical orchestral music 
On Ne the autumn, these programmes are all the more acceptable. 
ae ‘ednesday last a somewhat ambitious scheme was put forward. 
spincluded the Flying Dutchman and King's Manfred overtures, 
ivann’s pianoforte concerto, admirably played by Madame 

nickenhaus, the first movement of Beethoven's violin concerto, 
te by Mr. Carrodus, who is a great favourite at these con- 
Bin Schubert's great symphony in C, which despite the fact 
long f © Tepeats” were judiciously eliminated, proved rather too 
to be pean audience the great majority of whom could not expect 
at ab seated until the classical " portion of the programme ended 

out half-past ten o'clock, 3 
ag hat MaTTeks.— Although it is a far cry to next opera 
air is Ane ee are already making their arrangements, and the 
exam, le ed with Operatic rumours. Mr. Augustus .Harris has, for 
nelli pie, just returned from 

2 att De Reszkés have witnessed Die Meistersinger under 
Riven at th n Italian version of this work will certainly be 
revivals ig Royal Italian pers and Mr. Harris also contemplates 
of Mr G Tannhduser and oberlo, and possibly an Italian version 
Lassalle Oring Thomas’ Esmeralda. The De Reszkés and M. 
ontemp] at any rate, have the music to study. Signor Lago also 
€ Not ae an opera season, and if Her Majesty’s or Drury Lane 
Cure i he able, he may open at a first-class theatre. .He hopes to 
Car] Rosy’ operation of Madame Patti and Signor Masini. M. 
ight opera Plans are not yet settled, but he will give preference to 
10 cm Tat the Prince of Wales’ in January, and, afterwards, it is 

N Possible that he may have a short season of English opera. 
am Fea ANP NEWs.—The London rehearsals for the Birming- 
Thurs i Wal are called at St. George's Hall from Monday to 

ondon neXt: The two novelties will be taken on Wednesday in 

" without chorus, and on Saturday at Birmingham with the 
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THE Law Courts, closed for 


the Long 
opened on Wednesday, October 24th, when the 
begin. 

THE 
Parnellism. and Crime, 


Vacation, will be re- 
Michaelmas Sittings 


the proceedings before the Commission, has, it is said, been entrusted 
to Mr. eles Lewis, solicitor, and the coungel retained to represent 


formed to keep up freights which they considered would be 
ruinously lowered by unrestricted competition among shipowners. 
With this object, they entered into an a eement to give a rebate of 
five per cent. on freights of tea from China homeward to shippers 
who undertook to deal exclusively, and at all seasons with the 
vessels of members of the association. The plaintiff company 
joined the association in 1884, but were excluded from it in 
1885, and they brought this action to have the proceedings 
of the defendants declared to be wrongful and malicious. fi 
regard to the allegation that the conduct of the defendants was 
illegal, as being in restraint of trade, Lord Coleridge said it was no 
more so than if two tailors in a village agreed to give their 
customers five per cent. off their bills at C tistmas, on condition of 
their dealing with them alone. On the more important point, that 
the motive of the defendants was to injure the plaintiffs, and that 
therefore the combination was actionable, Lord Coleridge said that 
it had given him much trouble before making up his mind. He 
came to the conclusion that in excluding the plaintiffs in 1885 tye 
defendants acted not from any personal malice or ill-will, but 
simply from a regard to their own interests, and that they had 
not passed the line which separates the reasonable and legitimate 
selfishness of traders from wrong and malice. The defendants were 
entitled to judgment. Sir Henry James led for the plaintiffs, and 
Sir Charles Russell for the defendants. 

THE SOUTHWARK POLICE MaGISTRATE refused a summons 
applied for to bring before him a man charged with illegally detain- 
ing a dog, which the applicant claimed as belonging to him. The 

round of the magistrate’s refusal was that a dog was not “goods” 
In the terms of the statute under which the application was made. 
The matter being brought before the Queen’s Bench Division, it 
was gravely contended that though to steal a dog’s collar was felony 
at common law, to steal the dog itself was not a criminal offence, 
and to recover it a civil action must be brought. 
Hawkins put the case of a poor old blind man whose dog was stolen, 
and who went before a magistrate for redress ; was the magistrate to 


- say “I cannot help you ; you must commence an action 7 defenue, 


and meanwhile you must sit still at home.” The Court held that 
dogs were “goods "within the meaning of the statute, and the 
magistrate will have to grant the summons asked for. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——Mr. Henry-Vizetelly has been committed at 
the Bow Street Police Court to be tried at the Central Criminal 
Court, on a charge of having pital unabridged translations of 
some of Zola’s worst novels. e was admitted to bail in his own 
recognisances.—A sapper of the 1st Aberdeen Engineer Volunteers 
was sued by his colonel in the local Sheriff's Court for 1/, 16s., being 
the amount of capitation grant which, by not making himself 
efficient, hehad failed to earn forthe corps. The Sheriff dismissed 
the charge, holding that neither the Act of Parliament nor the Order 
in Council rendered it obligatory on a volunteer to make himself 
efficient for any period.—At the inquest on Larry.Donovan who, as 
a preliminary to a match he had made for diving. from Brighton 
Chain Pier, ie ed from the ee Aa Railway Bridge, and was 
drowned, the Coroner referred to the dangerous experiments now 
being made, and said that, terrible as this state of affairs was, it was 
difficult to see how they could be stopped, as long as those who 
made them were paid for them.—The Judge of the Newcastle 
County Court has decided that wild birds are the property of the 
owner of the land on which they sojourn while they remain on it, 
and he fined a man who, without the owner's permission, carried off 
the eggs of some wild birds from the Farne and Staple Islands.— 
Galletly, the Regent's Park murderer, who was to have been 
executed on Tuesday next, has been reprieved. 
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ASON has become more auspicious, and the markets, while 
ae firm, have ceased to advance. The area of “ laid’ ca 
in England is extraordinarily large, and harvesting will be vanauelly 
expensive, but many farmers still believe their wheat will ates in 
ten per cent. of an average, their barley up to the mean, and their 
oats better than usual. Despite all disasters, 1888 does not mn 
likely to go down to posterity as a really bad year for eee a e e 
loss of hay has been so enormous that on an ia akc : u ere 
remains for the actual consumptive wants of cattle a decidedly under- 


r which, however, a good aftermath may in some _ 


yerage supply, fo ¢ Y n 
rueaaire ome, The moisture in the ground in some parts of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire'seems too. much-for plant life generally, 


res have gone yellow, and seem to be rotting, while the 
Lack pennant . so ‘Faurant as to augur very poorly peo 
is under the soil. A compensatory effect of the rainy summer ‘es e 
‘ood. supply of milk. Most farmers have found their cows jie ing 
ar better than in the hot, fierce season of 1887, From the great 
dairying district of Cheshire we hear that the make of cheese is 
likely to be the heaviest, supply on ate rite same time, 
‘mers foresee expense ahead in the inferi 
which will need ZapeIAnentine with purchased foo y, — ue 
cattle in condition. There is already an improved cana, lor ca : de 
o mix with the new hay and make it palatable. The grow 


ote ue is naturally much complained of, though « Scotch farmer 


of wee 


Mr. Justice © 


4 of the hay,- 
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Kent writes us, with a touch of that humour generally denied tc 
1s countrymen, that “the thistles are extraordinarily fine.” Old. 


fashioned agriculturists used. to say that a good thistie would only 
grow in a-good season in good ground, but we imagine there are 
thistles—and thistles. The same writer says that the strawberries 
have been a failure, and the currants not good, but the raspberries 
both abundant and fine, and the cherries better than expected. The 
health of stock in various parts is said to be indifferent, owing to 
the debilitating effect of the sodden meadows, 

SCOTLAND has a danger yet to come which lower latitudes do 
not fear. Late as the English harvest is, the thought of “ the rear- 
guard” being nipped by frost does not add substantially to the 
worries of farmers. In cotland, however, this is otherwise, and of 


--the oats especially an appreciable acreage is lost, owing to this 


cause, in all but forward seasons. We should not be now pointing 
this out but for the fact that present appearances in North Britain 
are decidedly better than south of the Tweed. Wheat has greatly 
Improved, there being many fields having heavy crops, thin and 
patchy fields are to be met with, but are an obvious minority, By 
far the Teater proportion stands vigorously up on its stalk, showing 
a shapely and well-developed head. Barley seems to have been 
more laid and twisted than the wheat, but many heads of this cereal 
may be noticed of exceptional length and fineness ; a favourable 
fortnight from the present date should assure a full average crop, 
after allowing for all losses. Oats are the best crop of the year, as 
they pre-eminently among cereals love moisture. A crop ten per 
cent. above the average may be confidently expected on present 
appearances, and, as oats are much more extensively grown in Scot- 
land than wheat and barley put together, the. importance of the 
present season to farmers is very great. Beans are a fine crop in 
aspect, but they are wonderfully late ; only just-out in bloom north 
of the Firth and Clyde. Potatoes are free from disease despite the 
July rains, but other signs of an untoward Midsummer are to be 
seen in overgrown haulms, blank spaces in the drills, and dwarfed 
or “curly-shawed ” plants, as the local idiom goes. The promise of 
the whole crop, however, is probably about an average. Turnips, 
thirsty as they are, seem to have been surfeited with moisture, and 
many farmers declare they have not grown at all since August came 
in. Store cattle are in good demand, and large imports from 
Ireland are doing good to both the sister kingdoms. Sheep at the 
Scottish markets are scarce and dear, snd lambs have risen 2s. to 4s. 
per head within the past fortnight. 

THE YORKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY have just held their 
annual Show, the locality selected for 1888 being Huddersfield. 
Although the entries of horses were not so large as at York last 
year, they were tolerably well up to the average, and the outcome 
of stock generally was deemed satisfactory. In the classes for 
agricultural horses, animals of the Shire and Clydesdale breeds 
competed together, with the result of a considerable proportion of 
the prizes going to the former. In the Senior Stallion C ass, how- 
ever, preference was given to the Marquis of Londonderry’s Castle- 
reagh over Mr, Gilbey’s Staunton Hero. The opinion of the 
nee appeared to be about equally divided. Royal Ingram 
was selected as the first prize old Shorthorn bull, his chief opponent 
being Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s Melton. The most interesting 
of the Shorthorn classes at the Show was that of cows and their 
offspring. Mr. Brierley's Snowflake, in company with Rosedale 
Snowflake, Rosedale Grace, and Rosedale Graceful—such a Reign 
of the Roses ”—were the victors in this division. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The ram-sales of the present season are 
going off with fair, but not extraordinary, success. Prices are 
remunerative, but there is not the eagerness to buy which had been 
predicted in some quarters.—The first wheat we have seen cuttin 
this year was at Christchurch in Hampshire on August 11th, and 
hay was being made in an adjacent field—A remarkable evidence ° 
of the recent floods, and the damage they did, was supplied on the 
13th August, when on the Hampshire Stour. We noticed that the 
hay from the meadows was hanging on the boughs of trees for miles 
down stream at a height of two to three feet above the present level 
of the water, 


| 
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CRICKET.—What the Australians are without Turner was 
shown on Saturday, when Gloucestershire (Mr. O. G. Radcliffe 29 
and 99, Mr. F. Townsend 66 and -92) defeated them by 257 runs, 
What they are even with Turner on a really good wicket was shown 
on Monday and Tuesday in the match with England, upon which 
some remarks will be found in our “ Topics of the Week.” Here it 
is sufficient to say that the Australians could only make 80 and 100 
to the 317 of the home side, to which Abel contributed 70, Barnes 
62, and Lohmann 62 (not out). Briggs in the first innings, Peel in 
the second, and Barnes in both bowled exceedingly well, while 
Turner did his best for the colonists. Surrey accomplished an 
extraordinary performance in aes 698 against Sussex. Mr. 
W. W. Read. with 171, and Mr. M. P. Bowden with 189 (not out), 
were the highest scorers. The total is a. “record” for first-class 
matches in England, but has twice been exceeded in Australia. 
There is some talk of reviving the time-honoured match of Surrey v, 
England, and also of arranging a third contest between the Cham- 
pion County and the Australians. Sussex made some amends for 
their defeat by beating Lancashire, which sadly wanted Briggs. The 
absence of Peel and Ulyett, who were also playing for England, from 
the Yorkshire team, enabled Derbyshire to win their first victory this 
season. Kent beat Lancashire at Canterbury, chiefly owing to the 
fine batting of Mr. C. J. M. Fox, who made 61 (not out). Middlesex 
teat Derbyshire, Yorkshire defeated Cheshire, and Essex suc- 
cumbed to Leicestershire by the narrow margin of 4 runs. The 
match between Norfolk and Herts produced an even closer finish, 
the result being an absolute tie. Other curiosities of the week are 
the score of 735 (Mr. E. Sainsbury 180, Mr. H. Brougham 117), 
of M.C.C. against Wilts; the all-round performance of Clarke, 
the Felstead School pplanones, who, in a local match, took all his 
opponents’ wickets, did the “hat trick,” and made 143 (not an 
and the three “centuries” made in three consecutive innings y 
Mr. L. C. Docker, the Derbyshire “ crack.” 

THE TurF.—The Autumn ‘Handicaps show a curious falling- 
off in th: matter of entries, possibly due to the new regulations 
with regard to foreign horses. For the Cesarewitch there are 84 
entries as against 100 last year, and for the Cambridgeshire 109 
as against 126, Huméwood and Gloriation, last year’s winners, are 
not entered for either event. Mr. Vyner has scratched Crowberry 
for the St. Leger, as Matthew Dawson found it impossible to give 
him a thorough preparation. Ayrshire remains at the head of the 
quotations, with Seabreeze next in demand, while Friar's Balsam 
has again been backed at 25 to 1. The Eclipse Stakes for 1891 has 
secured 260 entries. .. 

On the last day of the Brighton Meeting Ingonda followed up | 
her-previous success by beating Abeyance in the Omnium Stakes, 
Maiden Belle won the Stewards’ Plate, and Oberon ended his 
racing-career in England (he is going out to India) by winning the 
Welter riolaetal Next day, at Lewes, Sea-Shell won the Astley 
Stakes, the much-fancied Kingsclere youngster, Napoleon, coming 
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ADMIRAL CODRINGTON bs CAPTAIN JOHN SCOTT DALRYMPLE 
Died July agth, Aged 56 : : 


Late of the Gold Coast Constabulary Murdered at Tavieve, in the 
‘ ressee Country, on May rth, Aged 3a, 
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erief through hitting his leg; Bismarck made up for his 
Cee havent ” by securing the De Warrenne Handicap ; 
Althorp won the Lewes Handicap, and Assassin put another race 
his credit. On Saturday Peeler won the Club Open Handicap, ane 
Alchemist the Priory Stakes, while Objection and..The Jesuit were 
among the other winners. 


t Wolverhampton on Monday. N : L 
nie on fie el and ran a ead heat with John Barleycorn in the 


last, the stakes being divided, while the unpronounceable Cwicchelm 
was successful in the Wolverhampton Handicap. * At Redcar, Help 
won the Two-Year-Old Stakes, and Caerlaverock the Kirkleatham 
Biennial Stakes, but the latter could only make-a dead-heat with 
Aperse in the Great National Breeders’ Foal Stakes. Aspen Leaf 
won the Wilton Plate. At Kempton Park on Wednesday the only 
important event was the International Breeders’ Two-Year-Oli 
Stakes, which Taxus secu:ed for Mr. Houldsworth. ‘ 
AQUATICS, —In a special race for yachts which have defended 
the America Cup, Puritan was first, Mayflower second, and Volunteer 
third, but the last-named has since turned thé tables upon Puritan. 
Over here on Saturday /rex and Yarana had another splendid 
tussle in the Royal Southampton Yacht Club. Regatta. /rex came 
in first, but failed to save her time on Yarana, which therefore took 
first prize. On Monday, however, in the Royal Albert Yacht Club 
Regatta /rex easily distanced her formidable opponent, and walked 
off with the handsome Cup.—Abel Beesley, of Oxford, won the 
Punting Championship on Saturday, for the thirteenth year in 


succession, though in the final, through losing his pole, he had a- 


narrow escape from suffering defeat at the hands of a promising 
youngster, 6. Haines of Windsor.—Mr. A. E. France won the Long 

istance Amateur Swimming Championship at Yarmouth on 
Saturday, and, as this was his third successive victory, has now 
secured the Ulph Challenge Cup as his own property. Mr. G. 
Bell, a former holder, was second. 

CycLInc.— Howell seems to be getting back his old form- 
Since we last wrote, he has secured the One Mile Championship, 
beating F. Wood and Robb, and also defeated W. Wood in a 
twenty miles’ race. On Saturday, Crocker the American broke all 
the English “records” from two to ten miles, doing the full distance 
in 27 min. 8 secs., while on Tuesday his fellow-countryman, Knapp, 
performed the same kindly office by the fifty miles’ record, doing 
the distance in just under two hours and a-half } 
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FISHES IN THEIR SEASON—THE LOCH 
LEVEN TROUT 


ONCE upon a time, let us say “sixty years since,” the Loch Leven 
trout ranked in Scotland as an ichthyological mystery, which it was 
thought would never be penetrated. For many years it was 
constantly asserted that Sa/mo Levenensis had no home, and never 
could or would have any other home, than Loch Leven—that classic 
sheet of water on an island of which may yet be seen the ruins of 


the castle-prison of Scotland’s most unfortunate Queen, Mary. 


Stuart. But to-day the mysterious fish has been acclimatised in 
probably two hundred lochs and rivers, a feat which half-a-century 
ago would have been thought ‘impossible. Tens of thousands of 
these trout have, moreover, during the last six or seven years been 
bred in piscicultural fashion at various “fisheries,” from whence 
they have been distributed throughout the United Kingdom, and 
sent likewise to some parts of Continental Europe, as diss to one 
or two places in the Dnited States of America, where they are 
reputed to be thriving. 

Scotland has always been proud of its mysterious fishes, of which 
there are at least two, and although the “ flavour of the romantic,” 
with which the celebrated trout of Loch Leven has always been 
largely endowed in days that have passed away, has been less pro- 
nounced during the last twelve or fourteen years, there still remains 
the vendace of Lochmaben (Castle Loch, county of Dumfries), 
which is not known to exist anywhere but in Scotland, and to 
inhabit only that one sheet of water in that country. The vendace, 
unfortunately never at any time a plentiful fish, is annually, it is 
said, becoming less so, and of late fears have been expressed that 
within a very short period it may become altogether extinct, which 
would be much to be regretted for many reasons, The possibility of 
such an event ought to incite our pisciculturists to take active steps 
for the preservation of this unique fish. Why should not an effort be 
made at once to ensure its multiplication and consequent preservation 
on thesame plans that have proved so successful in increasing the trout 
of Loch Leven? So far as we know, no practical difficulties stand in 
the way of the vendace being pisciculturally treated, and by the 
expenditure of a little time and attention it might, in all probability, 
be largely multiplied. The utility of - breeding it, however, will 
require to be considered ; if vendace became plentiful, the fish of 
Lochmaben would no longer be remarkable, whi e,as a rule, the great 
majority of fresh-water fish are of no commercial importance, and 
make a poor show on the table, no matter how skilfully they may 
be cooked. 

The trout of Loch Leven, however, has long possessed an ex- 
cellent reputation as a table-fish. Before the days when railways 
became available, quantities of Sa/mo Levenensis found their way 
to market, and were regularly offered for sale by fishmongers 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow at a high price ; nor were these fine 
trout unknown in England. Very few of them now reach the 
markets ; anglers carry home all they capture. Taking the fish of 
Loch Leven all over, they weigh a pound each, larger ones being not 
infrequently caught ; but ina basket of fifteen, it may almost be set 
down as a certainty that the weight of the lot will not be less 
than thirteen, or more than seventeen, pounds. As I am writing 
there arrives the result of a day’s fishing, with the weights of the 
different takes of the fishermen, among which are seventeen fish, 
weighing exactly that number of pounds. Other lots “pan out” 
in similar fashion, baskets of twenty and twelve weighing eighteen 
and a-half and thirteen pounds. These, as the reader wil note, are 

- trout worth catching in respect of size, and not less so in respect 
of flavour, which is far before that of the yellow, or brook, trout ; 
indeed, it may be affirmed that for table use the fish of Loch Leven 
are equal to sea trout. 

How this fish came by its beautiful colour—its flesh is pink, and 
of a hue similar to that of the salmon, only not quite so intense—is 
still matter of surmise, although the subject has been frequently 
and intelligently discussed by many of our most learned naturalists, 
such as Jardine, Yarrell, and Couch. One of the reasons which has 
been given is difficult to get over, it is in plain language that “ it 
has been always so," and so it nfeubted | t 
water trout other than that of Loch Leven isknown to be of the same 
colour, the controversy required, of course, to be fought on a wider 
basis, and the conclusion arrived at by some of those who gave 
much attention to the subject was that the cause of the peculiar 
colour lay in the food to which these fishes have access, Others 
again, who also gave time to the investigation, asserted that in all 
likelihood the so-called trout is a descendant of land-locked 
salmon. There are{ doubtless, many- who will smile at such a 
“theory,” but, as has been asked, “ Who knows what took. place in 
the beginning?” We hear now and again of some fish that are 
described as fresh-water herrings, and among them the vendace. 
There are land-locked salmon in’ America, ahd ‘there is ‘no 
improbability in the theory that the fish we know as the Loch 
Leven trout may be the descendants of salmon shut out from the sea 
by a sudden convulsion of nature. As is well-known, Sahzo salar 
can live in either salt or fresh-water, in the latter of which it is 


Arundel secured the-Bradford Handicap . 
ext day Abeyance won the first . 


ly has, but as no fresh- | 
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born ; and, therefore, it is not difficult to conceive that in time it 
has become reconciled, and is able to feed and breed in such a sheet 


. of water as Loch Leven. 


_.in his work. In the course of these friendly’ fights many dozens of | 
fine trout are usually caught. As Loch Leven is a large sheet of 


It is an old saying of the folks who live in the vicinity of the. 


loch that it was at one time inhabited by eleven different kinds of 
fish, although it would, we think, ke somewhat difficult to name 
them. It is quite certain, however, that in addition to the salmon- 
coloured trout, a common sort is also to be found in that yast 
expanse of water, of which examples are frequently caught. The 
perch, too, used to be taken in the loch in large numbers, as also 
that “fell tyrant of the liquid plain,” the pike. Loch Leven is 
likewise famous for its eels, which are “large, fat, and luscious, 
and find their way every year in considerable quantities to London, 
and to other parts of England as well. It is‘a matter of tradition 
that fine char were at one time found in this famous sheet of water, 
which the late Mr. Frank Buckland used to say was the biggest and 
finest trout-pond he had ever seen. 

At one time the fish of Loch Leven were chiefly captured by means 
of thenet, the lake being let by its proprietor to a tenant for the 
purpose of being so fished, and the trout sold to the public. At 
present these fine fish are all taken by anglers, the loch being now 
held on lease from its owner by an angling association on behoof 
of its members and their friends, and for the use of all “honest 
anglers” who choose to fish in its waters, the company being 


remunerated from the hire of their boats and men by those who ~ 


come to fish. All anglers on Loch Leven retain their catch, which is 
not the rule on some Scottish waters, where fishermen are made to 
pay so much per week for the rather questionable privilege of catch- 
ing trout or salmon for the benefit, perhaps, of a hotel-keeper who is 
owner or lessee of the loch or stream on which they cast their fly. 
Loch Leven is now greatly used for friendly competitions between 
rival fishing associations, during the progress of which, on some 
days in the fishing season, quite a fleet of boats may be seen on the 
water, each containing a couple of anxious anglers busily engaged 


water, there is ample room for a score or two of boats, and at such 
tournaments as many as two thousand pounds’ weight of trout will 


--be captured in the course of the season by the clubs engaged in the 


competition, whilst other anglers, fishing on their own account, will 
probably basket four or five times that weight. The cn a the 
loch is kept up, or at least aided, by means of the piscicultural plan 
of breeding, thousands of ova being annually hatched under proper 
protection, the baby fish obtained in that manner being placed in the 
tributaries of the loch to which, as they gain in size and: strength, 
they gradually work their way, and in due time afford sport to 
anglers. In the course of some former years, when the loch was 
netted by the lessees of its waters, 20,00olbs. weight of trout were 
obtained, the size of the individual fish, taking them all over, bein’: 
represented by fifteen ounces. The trout of ‘Loch Leven, although 
abundant, are anything but tame, and are not to be taken as a matter 
of course; as has been said of some other animals, “they are game 
to the backbone,” and. fight as true warriors do for their lives. The 
loch was at one period reputed to be eleven miles in circumference, 
but when it was drained, in the year 1830, its extent was very con- 
siderably reduced ; its waters still, however, cover an area of over 


3,500 Imperial acres, and, as has been shown, its fish are pieoniel, 
: J. G. B. 
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ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT PETER- 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL’ 


IN the course of the works which have during the past five years 
been ih progress for the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, 
several discoveries of great antiquarian value have been made, The 
first undertaking entered upon was the taking down and rebuilding 
of the central tower, which was in a most dangerous condition. In 
excavating the foundations of the new north-west pier, which 
supports the rebuilt tower, a subterranean passage and small 
chamber, constructed in finely-hewn stone, were opened up. The 
latter is supposed to have been a secret treasure chamber of the old 
monastery ; but undoubtedly the most’ interesting discovery is that 
of the foundations and part of the walls and floor of the original 
Saxon church, which was built about the time of King Canute, and 
was burned down in 1118. This church was of cruciform design, 
apparently about half the size of the present cathedral. The base- 
ment of the walls of the choir and south transept of this church 
have been uncovered in the south transept of the present Cathedral. 
The Saxon nave was partly within and partly without the present 
south aisle, the north transept reaching across the pre- 
sent nave under the central tower. Within the last few 
weeks, in the course of excavations necessary for the un= 
derpinning of the bulging walls of the north transept of 
the Cathedral, the several relics of which we are able 
to furnish engravings (from drawings by Mr. Hubert 
Walker) have been brought to lights each has its 
special interest, but the stone at the upper part of the 
sketch (Fig. 1) is most remarkable for the richness ‘and 
beauty of the design, 

The stone is a monumental slab, marking doubtless 
a burial beneath the spot where it. was found, imme- 
diately outside the south wall of the Saxon Church ; one 
end of the slab, which came in the line of the foundations 
of the Norman church, was broken off by the twelith- 
century builders. The length of the slab without this 
fragment is § ft. 6in., its width at the widest part 
being 1 ft, 11 inches ; the foot stone represented in the 
engraving stands at the foot of the slab; there was 
probably a head stone, which would be removed when the 
slab was broken. 

The design is that of a four-fold cross, the arms of 
the cross nearest the head being in part on that fragment 
of the stone which has been broken away ; the limbs of 
the crosses are marked by a double border of twisted 
cable-work, parts of the outer border being plain. The 
surface of the cross is ornamented by a rich interlacing 
pattern ; the spaces between the limbs are filled, the two 
centre ones with star crosses, three with interlacing work 
while one is plain. Figs. 2 and 3 represent stones of 
somewhat similar design, though they are far less rich in 
character and workmanship, the crosses being plain, and 
the spaces filled with interlacing work. No, 3 was found 
in close proximity to the stone already described, No. 2 
was found some time since in two tagments. Fig. 4 
represents a small stone, 2 ft. rin. in length and 
4 ae “ its pres part, probably the monument 
olachild; the design of the cress, &c., poi i i 
ot Dea ig  &c., points to its keing 

Jt is intended that the stones shall be raj 
plinth above the level of the new floor, in then ent 
positions, whenever subscriptions are received to enable 
the Restoration Committe to proceed with their work 
jz at present, they are absolutely without funds and the 
dismantled choir and: floorless transe ts, teparated from 
tHe ‘rest of the cathedral by an ‘ugly screen of plain 
deal reaching from the floor to the roof, bear witness 
to the difficulties with which those char ed with the 
work of restoration have to contend in des times of 
depression, and in a purely agricultural district, 


~-town for the holidays. 
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THE ANGLO-Ds NIsH ExHtBition closes next Saturd 
’ a 


THE HaAWaAItAN ARMY mourns its ast glori 
oe lories, 
been reduced to sixty-five men and a mille, ae Ge forces 
THE VOYAGE FROM ENGLAND To SIBERIA b th 
and the Jenisei has just been successfully accomplished bs E 
trading steamer. y 
. A Bronze STATUE of Lieutenant Wacho ; 
founder of the Overland Route, has been unveiled. fy loneer an 
brook at Chatham, Waghorn’s birthplace, ¥ Lord North. 
Tee THIRD INTERNATIONAL CoNGress 
3 3 UPON INLayp > 
GATION ‘opens at Frankfort-on-Main to-morrow ene ee 
exhibition of plans and models will be held, and the ay), An 
the Congress will visit the neighbouring navigation whe of 
A HUGE GLOBE OF THE Wor~p will be shown at th ‘ 
Exhibition next ear. The most insignificant Spots will I ie Paris 
pes as the g fe a fa large enough to contain a anne ; 
all for 3co people. It will turn on its axis evans. nee 
one 3CO peop. Its axis every twenty-four 
THE QUEEN’Ss CaTs join the Royal journeys li 

: j ike Her Matesty's 
favourite dogs. When the Court went to Osta thiseane 2 
Windsor Castle pet pussies formed part of the suite, so the fash the 
~get by Royalty is being widely copied by London ladies lewd 
3 


have 


olar S, 
a British 


THE Board OF AGRICULTURE.—On August 11th Mr, \W. 13 
Smith obtained leave to bring in a Bill for establishing a Board of 
Agriculture for Great Britain, and the measure was read a fir er of 
Agriculturists will receive this proposal as an earnest—thougl a 
earnest only—of what the Government mean to do in meeting their 
just wants of a Minister of Agriculture. ert 

Goop.—Out of fifteen meat cargoes arriving during 
month, the “Circular of the New “Zealand Meng ,e : = 
Company” report, thirteen cargoes “ good,” one irregular a % 

; i gular, a e 
other fair, Thus the problem seems solved of shipping and de 
livering meat in good order. The cargoes together included nearly 
200,000 sheep, and the prices ranged, per lb., from 34d. to 647. 

THE TERRIBLE EARTHQUAKES AT CASAMICCIOLA five yeurs 
ago, when nearly three thousand persons perished, are at last being 
partially forgotten by the Italians. This season the Ischian bathe 
are as crowded as before the catastrophe. For several years the 
island not only suffered from the actual loss and damage caused by the 
earthquake, but from the absence of visitors, who furnish such a 
lucrative harvest. Now at last the houses are rebuilt, and the 
bathers tempted back again. No more stone buildings are permitted 
as they caused the chief loss of life by crushing and burying their 
inmates, but only light wood and iron’ structures have been erected 

PRINCE BISMARCK IS NOW A MASTER-TaILoR. The Berlin 
Tailors’ Guild elected the Chancellor an Honorary Member in return 
for his protection of German artisans, and the diploma presented to 
the Prince bears a curious mixture of the Bismarck Arms with 
such emblems of the craft as scissors, needles and thread, flat-iron, 
and so forth, A Munich journal points out that this distinction 
especially suits such an eminent “cutter-out” as Prince Bismarck. 
He was the most expert of tailors when he cut out and fitted 
together the present Imperial uniform of the German nation, In 
1866 he cut out the body of the uniform in the North, and fastened 
it solidly as the North German Confederatign. Four years later he 
added the tails of the coat in South Germany and Alsace-Loraine, 
séwing them together with Napoleonic thread, so that the 
LS was complete and ready to be worn at Versailles in January, 
1871. 

MOUNTAINEERING IN SWITZERLAND is now in full activity, the 
weather having cleared at last. The first ascent of the Matterhorn 
this year has accordingly been made by aclimber from Zurich, and, 
unfortunately, the first accident of the season follows close after. 
Two Englishmen, named Ball, scaling the Dent du Midi on 
Saturday, fell over a precipice, one being found seriously hurt, while 
the body of the other is still missing. Similar disasters continue 
in the Austrian Tyrol. Thus, a Prussian tourist fell over a precipice 
on the Cruenkopf, receiving well-nigh fatal injuries, a Viennese is 
missing near Brixen, and an Englishman, Mr. Dimsdale, has been 
entirely lost sight of during his tour in the Tyrol, so that the worst 
is feared. Nor are the tourist misfortunes in Switzerland confined 
to mountaineers. A pleasure party on the Lake of Geneva 


rowing to’Clarens were capsized by the wash of a steamer, and 
three girls were drowned. By the by, it is the old, unused, Devil's 
Bridge at Andermatt which has collapsed, and not the new arch, 
built only half-a-century since. 
available for traffic. 


The latter is still quite safe, and 


THE GRAPHIC 
ERIAlsS ——_|NegReTTI & ZAMBRA'S 


———— ee 


— NEW DRESS MAT 
ICHT FROM THE WEAVER To BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 
sTRA FRESH: FROM THE DARLINGTON oe WEARER. ay | 


AJ LOOM PRICES, 


1,000 AUTY MN PA IT 


Darlington | 
Dress Materials 


isa oh 


ERNS Immmuny'seevice, 


DEER-STALKING, 
YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal: 
Long Range, with High Magnifying 
Power and Perfect Definition. 


By a new combination of Lenses Ne i 

of Ler grettiand Zambra 
have produced a glass eight inches in length. possess-, 
ing all the advantages of the larger size Binocular 


Telescope. 
Illustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the 


NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA 


Scientiric INsTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE (JUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
Branches—45, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 


OROSS-WARP SERGES, #2 MERINOES| Sxssisnc.rm 
ow ustrated Cata ogue, 1 200 Engravings, ss. 6d. 


AND CASHME 


All Exquisite Fabrics renowned for their stylish app 
qualities, 


Darlington Pure Wool Serges. 


DYED BY SPECIAL PROCESS FOR SEASIDE TOURIST, AND TRAV 
’ E 
WEAR. GUARANTEED TO WITHSTAND SUN, RAIN, AND SEA WATER. 
These splendid Goods are SOLD DIRECT to the PUBLIC, with ' 
Merchants, Drapers, Agents, or Middlemen, all intermediate pols bee Bee ae 


Goods are Warranted to be EQUAL to SAMPLE. Any len cut, no m: 
Article not Approved will be changed within Seven I ays. eel Parcels Dele Catenin 


PAID, to any Railway Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 
"| HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, sisi THE MILLS, DARLINCTON. 
ESTABLISHED ‘19732. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
C FREE, 
ob dete eee ae See 
me CENTENNIAL MARCH,” com- 


RES. 


earance and excellent wearing 


THE “DUCHESS” 


(THOMAS'S PATENT). 


om 


duced, the outline im- 
proved, a permanent sup- 
port. afforded, and a 
fashionable and elegant 
appearance secured, 


Sore Proprietors, 


YOUNG, CARTER, ano 
OVERALL, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SIXTY PAGES POS 


posed for the EW SHIRTS for OLD NES. 
C IN CINNATI CENTENNIAL AN Old Shits refitted with Tish Linen ane and 
—/ EXHIBITION. By R. Mansrietp Eversoie. | Cufis. Good quality, 2s. 6d. cach. cially fine 


Linen, 3s. each, New Shirt: de to ‘ 
GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


O BRIEN'S IRISH SHIRTS.— 


Made specially to your own patiern or measure- 
SP rele ner OM ERI 
_!—GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 
Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best,is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 


CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


“ [OuIs” 
VERY EIEN Foc 


PICKERING'S BLANCO. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by C, Essi. as, ls 

London: ALFRED # AYS, 36, Old Bond Street, Ww" 
and 4, Royal kxchange Buildings, E.C. 

; Gop SMALL WAREHOUSE 
lexceptionally low rent —Apply 190. STRAND 


TO BE LET in Milford Lane erenG, i an 


~ PARKINS J 
x0 COTTOS 
$55.0 BAG ) 


MOROCCO, SILK LINED _ | 
| CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE. 


| _A CHOICE OF 300 


. OXFORD ST.W | 


For whitening all articles of Buff or Buckskin Leather, 
such as military Equipments, White Helmets, Gloves, 
\ Cricket and Tennis Shoes, Tennis Balls, Hunting 
Thongs, Whips, and a multitude of similar articles. . 
Removes stains and discolourations, and ensures 
evenness of colour, and a soft, silky surface of glossy 
\ satin-like appearance. Much better and more conventen. 
than pipe-clay, as there 1s no trouble of prepara- 
tion, and it is much cheaper 1n the end. 
BLANCO is put up in cup-shaped blocks 
(registered deskeey and with the 
specially made non-corrosive zinc 
box, supplied with the first block, 
it will be found the handiest ar- 
ticle for the purposes named. 


AE, 
He 


we Sold at every Canteen, also by Ironmon- 
ope cers, Saddlers, Brushmakers, ae Packed 
_——_ 2 Blocks torefill, rd each. “A 
Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING and SONS, Shefileld, England. 
Joudon Nice: ST. GEORGE'S HOUSS, EASTCHEAP, £.C. 


ee Sr aoe. 
NESTLE’S FOOD 
8 

Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment and growth of the human frame. 


ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS 
Nestlé’s Food, being partly composed of Milk, is complete and entire in itself, 


AS supplied to the 


ATLANTIC THE NEW and requires simply the addition of water to make it instantly ready for use. 
It is not merely an auxihary, like other Intants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in preparing for use 
STE AM P R | C E L | ST Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities as the nearest equivalent to MOTHER'S MILK. ! 
SHIPS, Pamphlet, with Medical Testimonials,sent post free on application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London, | 
THE MERSzY IS SENT BY | COOLS: THE FACE‘ AND HANDS DURING SUMMER | 
ive RETURN POST PRODUCES SOFT. FAIR: & DELICATE SKIN 
BOARD, ON 
THR MILITARY, APPLICATION. 
&e, &, 


20, LORD STREET, 


“IVERPO 


FRECKLES, TAN, 
THE SKIN. 


ov 


4os.; the “ UNIVERSAL,” 4 t-8in,, 65s. ; the ‘Mitrrary Starr,’ sdin.. £5 138 


PREVENTS AND REMOVES 
SUNBURN, REDNESS AND ROUGHNESS OF 


t 


Tes Toy, 
Tovrisr," shin. (closed), 


OLD SHIRTS 


wearing Irish Linen, as 


Sample Shirt post free, as. 9d., 
NEW SHIRTS, jehiat Bed Soe 
Flannel S! 
as. 11d, each 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


3 
4 
and Patterns all kinds Li 


B. and E. M‘HUGH, BELFAST. 
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Fee J) R. . COLLIS 
Te BROWNE'S 
ie (CCHLORYDYNE. 


R. J 


yee C _ Dr. Browne 

pie isthe sole inventor, and. it is therefore 

@ evident that, as he has never published 

fy the forrula, anvihing else soid under 

H the name of CHLORODYNE must be 
a piracy. 


5 LL ATTEMPTS AT 
ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 


cover ils composition, 


D R Jj. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


HOLE 
DY¥SENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


- “Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Maisst s Consul at 
Manilla tothe effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any Service was CHLORO- 
DINE—See Lancet, December 31, 1885. 


GENERAL BOARD OF 


THE 
HEAI.TH, London, reports that it acts 
asa charm one dose generally sufficient. 


ROM the VICEROY'’S Chemists, 
Simla January 5. 1880, : 
J.T. DAVENPORT, London. 

Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicine has earned for itself, 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy. of general utility, we 
much question whethera better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall 

lad to hear of its finding a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we tancy their sojourn there will be 
but evanescent. Wecould multiply in- 
stances ad Tyithum of the extraonlinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- 

dyne in Diarrhaaand Dysentery, Spasms, 
ranips, Neuralgia, andasa general seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation suring many years, In 
Choleraic Diarrhaa, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
Form of this medicine than Collis 
Browne's, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best. and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of ang other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 

- and patient alike tsdititly 0 
e are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm, Society of Great Britain, 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
D® 1; COLLIS BROWNE'S 
SHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
that Hr. . Collis Browne was .un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
that the whole story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say that ithad been sworn to 
ree the Times, July 13, 1884. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE 


isTa Liquid Medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep) WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and _ invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 


OLDS, 
RONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE _ most | effctually 
relieves those too often_fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPTHERIA, 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, ALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS ‘THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 

EURALGIA, RB HEUMATISM, 

GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
. DYNE Beare on the Government Stamp 
name of the inventor 


"the 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


* Sold in Bottles, 1s, 13d. 25. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
Sold in Hotes AVENBORS 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer, 


E&l; 


Q “ every flower tha: ‘-’ 
breathes a fragrsnco, 


| SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 


\ 


RENGIFANN! _PSIDIVM 
May be obtained 

hes + of ony Cleator KY 

NE 


Perfumer. ss 
ond gtree® 


Old Shirts made as godd as 

J» new, with Fine Irish Linen, 
cach ; and with very best 

6d. each, ‘eturned, post 


ree ready to wear. 


Summer 
any size, 


Best 18% 
shape Or size, 2s. 9d. half doz. 


rts, newest designs, ‘post free, 


HAN DKERCHIEFS, 

Ehildren's, ae ad. 

Ss. 6d, Hemstitched = Ladies. a8. tid. Gents, 

S. 11d. Better qualities equally cheap. Price Lists 
inen Goods, post-free. 
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’ FAVOURITE NOTICE OF REMOVAL, By BIRTH 
NGLO-DANISH EXHIBITION ENTLEY’S AULDING STRATTON & CO., DSWORTH —On th ‘ 
EXHIBITIONS. ANT RREMOPRG ESOT |B nxn QUEL, coma, | PAULRING STRATTON & CO. Tae 


LASGOW. INTERNATIONAL 
*XHIBIT- . 
OF INDUSTIEY, SCIENCE: AND ART. 
RON— 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY The QUEEN. 


.. PRESIDENT— 
H.R. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G., KT. 


PRESIDENT— 
Sir ARCH. C. CAMPBELL: of Blythswood, Bart., 


N oF Executive Councit— 
The Hon gir JAMES KING, of Campsie, LLD., 
Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


GLASGOW. INTERNATIONAL 
me _ EXHIBITION. ae emer 
The Best Holiday Programme. a ripte Bi janie 


Scotland—A_ Visit to Glasgow's Great 
tthe ane a hibition in United | TRISH EXHIBITION, 1888. 


The only datermational Ex! 

<i in 1888, f 
Kn Eline of the World unanimously, accord this 
Exhibition the Highest Place in Exhibitions held in 
Great Britain since 1862. 


LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION, - : 

‘The importance of this Great International Exhi- 

bition may be realised from the fact that since it was 

opened on the 8th of May by their Royal Highnesses 

the Prince and Princess of Wales, over 2,000,000 
persons have passed the Turnstiles. 


LASGOW_ INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBIT.ON, . 

‘Lhe Building and Grounds extend to Sixty Acres, 
and are, of exceptional beauty and convenience— 
comprising Kelvin Grove Park, with its Ornamental 
Flower Piots, Ponds, and Fountains, and the slopes 
cr a Glmore Hill, crowned by the University 

uildings. 


GLASGow INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION OPENS 446, CLOSE: 

Pr 9.30; 

HER MAJESTY'S UBILE GIFTS 
THE KELVIN GROVE MUSEUM. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to permit her Jubilee Presents to be placed in the 
Museum under the care of the Exhibition Executive. 
‘his, in all probability, will be the last time these 
Presents will be publicly exhibited. 


GLAscow INTERNATIONAL 


S 10 p.m, 


EXHIBITION, 
FINE ART SECTION, 

Pantings and Sculpture form an important part of 
the Exhibition ; for their accommodation Ten Gal- 
leries have, been gonsiructed, Fire-proof, and lighted 
with electricity. Works by both deceased and hving 
British Artists are included, and contemporary Con- 
tinental Art is largely represented. 


G LASGOW INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 
MACHINERY IN MOTION, 
A prominent jeature of the Exhibition is the Vast 
Machinery Annexe. 3 ai 
Naval Exhibits and Life-Saying Apparatus, Elec- 
tric and Steam Launches, Gondolas and Gondoliers 
from Venice. The intersects 


8 


River Kelvin, which 
the Grounds, has been made available for this interest- 
ing class of Exhibits. . 


GLASGow INTERNATIONAL 
19 .___ EXHIBITION, 

British Artisans’ Section, Women’s Art and Indus- 
try Section, Model Working Dairy—Butter Making, 
Milk ‘Testing, &c, 5 

Indian Courts and Galleries, Indian Artisans at 
ark, Colonial Exhibits, Diamond Cutting and 

olishing, 


GLASGOW. INTERNATIONAL 
a _EXHIBITION, 

The BISHOP'S CASTLE, a Reproduction of the 

ncient Bishop's Castle of Glasgow, contains a 
unique collection, illustrating the, Archzolo, 'y and 

istory of Scotiand, and a general series of Prehis- 
toric, “Historical, and Personal _Relics—probably 
the most important Collection of this Class ever 
brought together, 


GLAScow INTERNATIONAL 
in EXHIBITION. 
British and Continental Military Bands, Patent 
ooting Ranges, Open Air Entertainments, Switch- 
back Kailways, Summer Ice, Sports and Pastimes, 
Aquatics, &c. 
SPECIAL FOUNTAIN DISPLAY, 4 to 5 p.m. 


AILY. 
ILLUMINATED FAIRY FOUNTAIN EA 
EVENING. . ue 


GLAScow INTERNATIONAL 
Admission, One Shnili 1a Spestel Ch Exeursi 
mission, One Shilling. 
(including Admission irony ait patie of the ‘Kingdon 
oe TEETAAC A CUNNINGHAM, § 
H. A, HEDLEY, General Manager. PeTeNaSE 


[TALIAN 


EX#IBITION. 


—— 


West Brompton, Earls Court, and West Kensington. 
ATRON— 
HIS MAJESTY ‘THE KING OF ITALY. 


Hon. Presipent— 
H.R.H, THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
Director-GenERAL— 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esa. 
PRESIDEVT oF THE RECEPTION ComMITTEE— 
COLONEL J. ‘I. NORTH. 


J TALIAN 
EXHIBITION. 


— 


FAT SUCCESS of 1888. 
THE EXHIBITION of the YEAR, 
ITALIAN’ SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, 
Acqana dNDUSTRIES, © 

a i .m, daily, we or Py 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
ol 


q 
“WILD WES” ARENA, 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


HE GR 
x. 


[TALIAN 
EXHIBITION, 


ILLUMINATED GARDEN FE ! 
? ARDEN FETE EVERY 


Neapolitan Alsndpligiats, and Sorrento Singers 
aly, 


J TALIAN 
EXHIBITION. 


Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11.0to 11.0, 
VINCENT A. APPLIN. Secretary, 


Open 9 a.m. to rr 
LING. 


Scotland, and Wales. 


i's 


they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and 
cnly address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Sq. London. 


£20, 


cctaves, 
W: ted for amount of wear, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.a7, Baker Street, 


£35, PIANO, 7 octaves, with brass pin-plate, 
especially constructed for extreme climates, 
lt 


Exceptionally good and cheap. Designs sent free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street 


INVENTI 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from a5 to aso Gs. 


D/ALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 


Absolute sales. previous to new Partnership. _ 
years warranty, Easy terms, Good Cottage Pianos, 


Class 0, 14 gs. lass 3. 23 gs. | Class 6. 35 gs. 
Class 1.17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs, Class 7, 40 gs. 
lass 2, 20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 


Too guineas. 
be refunded to any purchaser o 
ceeding 16 guineas whose residence 
of London.—91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, Established 
103 years, 


T? LADIES. -SALE of NEW 


new songs, pieces, &c., ofall publishers, 
best editions. | 

logues sent gratis, and post free.—J. 
Barnsbury 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
HIRE, 


[NDIGESTIO} : 


we go for the Holidays ?’ 
mitn 
170, Strand, London. 


ee 
ARTISTICALLY DRAWN POR- 


gin.head, on paper 15 
drawings can only be 


pros cus. ) 4 
Academy, National Medallist, 86, 
Belgravia, S.W. . 


KENSINGTON. Inaidof the British Hon , er ee Oro cacies, and Rail- ‘ ; 
free arom QC. abe RING | Obiaiable at all Bonkers 1 | SW. Peery Descrption of DAMASK Table |(C)ETZMANN & co 
CROWN, PRINCE and PRINCESS of M ISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS | LINEN, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, &c, &c. Bee ty Future, 
se " i 1. 6s, u eh H {@) e 
New Attractions. _Hayward's Watteau Each in 1 vo BooKs for HOLIDAY READING w! (Near Tottenham Court Ready 


Orchestra, Balloon Ascents, Maypole and 
Morris Dances, &c., &c. 

BRILLIANT ILLUMINATIONS by Jas. 
Pain and Sons. Admission 1s. Open 11 a.m. 
toro p.m. Season Tickets may now be had at 
half price, viz., ros, 6d. 

NGLO-DANISH EXHIBITION 
and FETE.—_SPECIAL NOTICE,—In con- 
sequence of the main approach being imme- 
finnedial Tostitate Rost this Exnibition will 

mperial Institute Road, this Exhibiti 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 25th August. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES 


OF IRELAND. z 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 
p.m, Admission, ONE SHIL- 


Excursions from all parts of England, Ireland, 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


desire it to be most distinctly understood that 
that their 


— WALNUT COTTAGE 


PIANOFORTE, fullest compass_of 7 
check action, iron plate, panel front. 
‘Drawings free. 


—UPRIGHT IRONGRAND 


ing 


ed and screwed throughout. Powerful tone, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
30LD MEDAL. 


D i 
ONS EXHIBITION, 188s. 


ORGANS. Re Senior Partner Deceased = 
‘en 


‘uineas, 12 guineas, &e. 


American Organs _by the best makers, from 44 to 
N.B.—The Railway Return Fare will 

an instrument ex- 
is within 200 miles 


MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
Bri fae ee 
rices commence. 4d., 6d.. 8d. Cata- 

W. MOFFATT, 


ouse, 280, Caledonian Road, London, N 


PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
Tilustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street, W. 


1s., post free, : 

Its Causes an 
URE. By Joun H_ Crarxe, M.D. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 170 Piccadilly, 


New Edition, just out. 2s, 6d, 


EASIDE WATERING PLACES, 
The book from which to decide “ Where shall 
” 195 places described, and 


Milustrations—London:| UPCOTT GILL, 


TRAITS, in crayon, froma life or Photograph, 

in. by t1in,, ros, 6d. These 
compared to fine engravings. 
Oil or water colour, See 
rtist, from Royal 


‘umerous testimonials 
Warwick Street, 


T°? ARTISTS, 
AND 


RT STUDENTS. 


SOME years ago a ‘‘GRAPHIC” 
SCHOOL of WOOD ENGRAVING was 


established, which has since been eminently success- 


ful in producing Some qrharayers of talent all of 
Whom are now employed on the permanent staff of 
Page ca found ae FO 

is now proposed to found a L FOR 
ARTISTS, who will be instructed in the different 
method of producing Black and White Drawings 
most suitable for Engraving on Wood, or for the 
different processes now employed for Illustrations here 
and on the Continent. 

Itis generally well known that some of our foremost 
Artists have ed themselves in the 
? f before making their 
weatreputation as Painters, The names of UKE 


FILD L, HENRY WOODS. 
E. J. ‘0. » W. MACBETH, a 
HUBERT HERKOMER of the Royal Academy 

and if we wish to hold our 


REGULATIONS 
i % Each sandidate (ho jfnust not. be more than 
wenty-five years of age), wi required to send to 
the DIRECTOR of "THE GRAPHICS 
STRAND, WC. (with “fier ibe 
envelope for their etary a Set of Original Sketches 


of FI € eith f 
of either scenes of actual 
drawings from animals, or 


4, The Candidate must state his age and address, 
nud mark outside the packet, “ Drawings for Compe. 
tition, 

5. No Premium will be required. The students will 
be chosen according to the merit of the drawings 
submitted, but after selection they will have a fort- 
night 's trial before being definitively accepted. 

he instruction from capable Masters will be free, 
hut the Students must find their own materials, and 
share the expense of models, 
¢ hours of attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have 
to be strictly kept, and the Student will be liable to 
Sismisaal if not considered sufficiently diligent or 
competent. 

, The Director of ‘ THE GRAPHIC” 
time propose to make an agreement with 
to retain his services for a term at a fixed 
mutually agreed u on, 

NOTE.—It will save correspondence to state that 
the remuneration depends entirely on the industry 
and capability of the Student, but there is no doubt 
that a large field of gmployment is open for clever ar- 
tists in illustrating different publications. and that the 
yearly incomes at the present time derived from this 
Souroe: range from two hundred to two thousand 


“"THE GRAPHIC” OFFICE, 
19, STRAND W.C. 


may at any 
the Student 
salary, to be 
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Miss 


N 
M RS. 


NOVELS by RHODA BROUGH- 


ON: 
P.AS A FLOWER 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART: 
OAN, BELINDA. ‘ 
NOW wise ¥ BUT TOO WELL: 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
NANCY, DOCTOR CUPID.” 

RS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 


Each in r vol., 6s. 


OVELS by Mrs. ALEXANDER: 


THE WOOING O'T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE ADMIRAL'S WARD. 
THE EXECUTOR. THE FRERES. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP, 

HER DEAREST FOE. 


ISS CAREY’S NOVELS. Each 


in rvol., 6s, 


OVELS by ROSA N. CAREY: 
NOTRE OTHER GIRLS 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S TRIAL. 
UNCLE MAX, 
WEE WIFIE. ; 

ROBERT ORN'S ATONEMENT. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 


MES. EDWARDES’S NOVELS. 


Each in x vol., 6s. 


Mrs, ANNIE ED- 


A BALL-ROOM REDENTANCE, 
ISSFOTHERGILL’SNOVELS 


Each in 1 vol., 6s, 


NOVELS by JESSIE FOTHER- 


ILL : 
THE FIRST VIOLIN, HEALEY. 
KITH AND KIN, PROBATION, 
THE WELLFIELDS. BORDERLAND. 
AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol., 6s. 


OVELS by JANE AUSTEN (the 


only pu bdition besides the “ Steyenton 


Edition,” at 63s. 


EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSONS. 


E UDICE. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY & PERSUASION. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 


S. LE FANU’S NOVELS. 


Each in x yol.,’6s, 


OVELS by J. S. LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 

IN A GLASS DARKLY. 

‘THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


RIDDELL’S NOVELS 


Each in 1 vol., 6s. 


N OVELS by Mrs. RIDDELL. 

GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
SUSAN DRUMMOND. 

BERNA BOYLE. 


Miss MATHERS’ NOVELS. 
Each in r vol., 6s. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Int vol. 6s. 


BY, FRANCES M. PEARD :— 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS, Int vol. 65. 


Miss F. _MONTGOMERY’S 
NOVELS. Each inr vol., 6s. 


BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
SEAFORTH, THROWN TOGETHER, 


BY HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD 
LADY GRIZEL. Int vol., 6s, 


MES. PARR’S NOVELS. Each 


int vol.,, 6s, ; 
BY MRS. PARR :— 
ADAM AND EVE. DOROTHY FOx. 


BY HAWLEY SMART ;— 
BREEZIE LANGTON. Inrvol., 6s, 


ADY G. F : 
L NOVELS. Each in se ails sis 


BY LADY G FULLERTON: 
ELLEN. MIDBLBION: Lap YRS. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE — 
THE THREE CLERKS. Int vol. 6s. 


ARONESS TAUTPH@GUS 
NOVELS. Each in: vol., 6s, 
Y BARONE 
BY teinrnae> TAUTPHGUS 
Y MARCUS CLARKE -— 
FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL 


LIFE. Int vol., 6s. 
RNEST WERNER’S NOVELS 
Each in r vol., 6s. 


BY ERNST WERNER. 


Cc d HO’ 
FICKLE FORTUNE, 2& WON IT. 


BY HECTOR MALOT: 
2 NO RELATIONS. Inrvol. 6s, 


MRS. A 
By SISTERS SOS TU . EN 


Y W. CLARK R : 
B AN OCEAN FREE TANCES vot 6s. 
~ ANKE. Intvol. 6s 


BY MRS. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. Inz vol. 6s, 


Miss CORELLIS NOVELS. 
Each in r vol., 6s. 


Y MARIE CORELLI 


YARETTe op 
THELMY OF TWO WORLDs, 


ANoNyMous. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS, 


Inrvol. 6s, 
VV _ E. NORRIS’S NOVELS — 
W. DRRIS's NOVELS. 
RY W. E. NORRIS. 
B THLE? ae sien 


A BACHELOR'S ] 
MAJOR and MINOR ONDER. 


RS. HEN . 
M NOVELS. 38 o. oe Bs 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW y : 
Eublines fa Ora one ince Queen, 


Zi 


A 


or on Linen, rs. 6d. ; free 


fs 


paper, 


A 


and peach-like bloom ofa 
washing with Sulpholine 
spotless, soft, clear, smooth: supple, healthy, and 
comfortble, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are 


.& you broken in your rest by a 
with the pain of cutting teeth? 
chemist and 


[Immediately 


NEW 


WORK BY eed LOUIS STEVEN- 


SON. 
HE BLACK ARROW: A TALE 
of the TWO ROSES. By R. L. Strvenson. 


Second Edition. Now ready, price ss, 


“KIDNAPPED.” By R. L. STEVENSON. 53. 
TREASURE ISLAND. ByR.L. STEVENSON. 55- 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By"Q.” 5s. 


KING 


SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riper 


Haccarp. 5s. 


A QU 


EER RACE. By Witiiam WESTALL. 5s. 


THE PHANTOM CITY, By Wittram WesrTati 


58. 
CAPT. 


AIN TRAFALGAR, By Westat and 


Laurig. 55, 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 


Sprinck, Vide The 4ptist, September, 


London. 


1886 : 


“We cordially recommend this little work to all 


-| Artists 
BARBE, and CO., 60, Regent Street, 


NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers, for Hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 6d. ; 


W 


Treatment in T'went 


Itness 


Bites of Animals, Broken 
Child-crowing, Choking / 
Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, ; 


Scalds, 


Nose, Swallowing Coins, Buttons, &. 


LECHERTIER, 
WwW. 


1s. 1d, 


Per post, 


y post, 7 or 19 Stamps. 


HAT TO DO and HOW TO 
DO IT. Simple Directions for Immediate 
Cases of Accident and Sudden 
Children, It provides against :— 
Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 
. Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, 
‘oisons, 
Ears, Eyes, or 
Weunds. 


common to 


Stings, Substances in the 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle Street, 
ee eee 
CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S 
NOVELS. 


Price as. picture cover, 2s, 6d. cloth gilt. 


LIKE and UNLIKE: A Novel. By 


“Vixen 


the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


v” &e. 


“*Like and Unlike’ will make many people late 


for dinner, and will keep a number of 
night when they ought to be sound 


unch. 


“Itisadmirable. . . . 


Pe jeas up at 
ly sleeping.’"— 


‘Like and Unlike’ is by 


far the most effective of Miss Braddon’s stories.’— 


The Ti: 


nes, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


W 


distinguishing them, 


ILD FLOWERS at a Glance..- 
MESSER’S marvellous sight-system of 
3.600 dissections illustrated. 


‘Simple, ingenious.”—Academy, “A striking work.’— 


Schoolmaster, “* Invaluable.”"—Public Opinion, ros. 6d 
DIPROSE and BATEMAN. Sheffiel 


Street, W.C: 


ONQUIN BEANS are invaluable 
for imparting a beautiful and delicate perfume. 
to handkerchiefs, &c., and for preventing moths, and 
other insects. 
post _free. 
GENCY, 202, Regent Street, W. 


1 dozen, 15. 6d. ;_ doz. box, as. 6d., 
Order at once.—THE UNIVERSAL 
Please mention 


SOOT 


sufferer immediately. 
produces natura! 
from pain, and th 
as a button.” 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.— 


SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
rtect complexion. By 
oap. the skin becomes 


Tablets éd. Sold everywhere. 


sick child suffering 
Go at once to a 
get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP, It will relieve the poor 
It is perfectly harmless; it 
quiet sleep by relieving the child 
¢ little cherub awakes “as bright 


HING 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


and is highly recommende a C 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child; it softens 
the gums, allays all 


bowels, 


Sy uP. a 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper. 


should 


been in use in America, 


SYRUP. It has long a 
It is 


Ly medical men. 


in, relieves wind, regulates the 


and is the best known remedy for dysentery 


and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothin, 


and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, New Yor! 
i No mother 


be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers, 


atis. 14d. 


THE 


Will 


hair to its original 
agreeable smell of most. * 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well 
growth of 
not decayed, 


MEXICAN HAIR 
= RENEWER a 
positively restore, in every case, grey or white 
colour, without leaving the dis- 
estorers.” It makes the 
as promotes the 
the hair on bald spots where the glands are 


THE 


This 
restorin 


MEXICAN HAIR 
. RENEWER uk 
preparation has never been known to fail in 


¢ hair to its natural colour and gloss in 


from eight to twelve days. 


It pr 


out, eradicates dandriff, an 


clean, } 


THE M 


Is put 
Spanis! 


fh. Retail 
Only. one size.—Sol 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPAN 


Omotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
nd leaving the scalp ina 
healthy condition, 


EXICAN HAIR 

. RENEWER 

directions in German, French, and 

everywhere in the kingdom at 3s. 6d, 

wholesale oy the. ANGLO- 
» Limited, 33, 


up_with 


Farringdon Road, London. 


——————————————————— 
F LORILINE.—For the TEETH 


1s the 


roughly cleanses 
Parasites or living 


white, 


The F 


. ,AND BREATH. 
best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It tho- 
Partially decayed teeth from all 
e li animalcula, leaving them pearly 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath 


1 
RAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly 


all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
¥or children or adults whose teeth show marks of 


decay i 
LINE 


ts advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
‘should be thoroughly brushed into all the 


cavitiés; no one need fear using it too often or too 
much ata time. 


L 


ORILINE.—For the TEETH 


and BREATH.—Is sold wherever the English 


langua, 


ge is 5) 


oken. 
Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE., Price as.6d, 


old 


DRUG C 


the ANGLO-AMERICAN 


wholesale 
Limited, Farringdon Road, 


OM. PANY, 


London. 


CA 


Keeps 


growth 
Juxuriant. 


RTER’S COLOGNE OIL 

FOR THE HAIR 
the Scalp free from dandriff, promotes the 
of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and 


Being perfectly harmless, and most deli- 


cately perfumed, it is equally suitable forall ages, but 
is invaluable and indispensable ia the nursery. 


A 


Hairdressers throughout 


bottle, 


on receipt of stamps 1s, 3d. 
pares 


RTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 

be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 

the world. Price rs. 


per | of this large 


ETZMANN and 


O 


For Illustratio; ti 
eR gral 


Post free on appl. 


OFTZMANN 


O 


extant, containi: 
with full 


OETZMANN and 


CABINET MAKERS, UPHO 


and ESTIMA TH 
4ny style or Period 


LUST 


BED-ROOM FURNISNG: ~ £5 ey 
FOR saieD coifs 
DC. a List 


TALOG UR 155i 
eh LOGUE, ie 


6 


DECORATORS, sq eSTERERS, 
COMPLETE HOUSE FUINIsHeRs 


AMPSTEAD R 
(NEAR TOTTENHA 


H 


SHILLING CAB FARES 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pan 
Stations, Regent Circus, 


AND GOWER STREET sQyhhy 
from Charin 


45 guineas, witha 
uineas for uniforms, medical 
Trade allow 


M COURT ROAD 


+) 


: Cros: 
neras, and Waren 


and Piccadilly, 


AUTICAL 
N COLLEGE. —The THaeeey ida 


WORCES TER, 


the Lower School, for Cadst 


hate to 
attendance, washin, 
that wo years passed 


on board this ship shall ccuntas one year's service, 


VERNON ROAD, 
MORNING CLASSES 
DAYS and FRIDAYS, 
EVENING 
and THURSDAY 
Apply to Head Master, 
the School, for Prospectus. 


ay be obrai 
Hon 


Se 
LAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART, 
near Clapham Road Station 
for LADIES on TUES- 


CLASSES, MONDAY,TUESDAY, 
faster, L. C, NIGHTINGALE, at 


T? AUTHORS.—Mr. B, MONT. 
GOMERIE RANKING, Author and Jour- 


nalist, 


same, and arranges with publish 


READS MSS., and when desired, revises 


ers, Fee one gu’nea 


for reading, with additional fee of one guinea it nego 


Nations are successfully conciuded 


with publisher, 


—18, Thornhill Square, Barnsbury, N. 


"TURKISH OR 


ARMENIAN 


These languages taught by a new, practical, and 


simple method, 


y which one can carry on a conver: 


sation in_a few months by studying only one houra 


da or_further particular. 


S apply to 


‘eee 3 A, 
VARTOOG, 17, Stamtord Street, Blackfriars Road 


THE NORFOLK and SUFFOLK 


if 
LISTS OF YACHTS S$ 


VERS and BROADS 


UITABLE FOR 


RIVER OR SEA CRUISING, 


The following Yachts, all of li 
designed and 
offered for hire :— 


STEAM LAUNCH . 


Satine Yacuts. 


“WHITE WITCH” 
“PALMER”. . 
i PILGRIM ” 


CLARA” |: 
“SAROTTI” | 
"FOAM". t 
“DABCHICK® ott 
“ DREADNOUGHT ” House 


Several of the above Yachts are good sea boats. - 
Prior.” was the winner of the first open 


The * 
Race for Barge Yachts. —__, 
, Other Yachts are from time 


ight draught, specially 


tted for cruising in these waters, are 


12 Tons. 6 Berths, 
16 Tons, $ Berths, 


PROM cK 
CRE RRO Ee 


2 
Boat. 


to time added to this 


list, : A ; 
‘acht has a suitable gig or dinghy, and is 
epee with all cooking and table requisites, 


teehee finding only consumable stores 
The ‘Terms ot hire, which include the w: 


man for each of the smaller Yac! 


ages of one 
hts, and two men tor 


» Yacht, an 
the larger, are one-half on engaging the Yacht, 
the balance on going on board before starting. he 
hire to begin and terminate at Oulton Broad, excep! 


ing by special arrangement. 


in receipt of seven stamps, a larg 


e scale Map of 
This will 


i d Broads will be forwarded. : 
a found er useful, 3s it shows all the navigable 


water of the District. 


For other particulars apply to 


THE MANAGER, 
WAVENEY LODGE, OULTON 


BROAD, 


VESTOFT. 


REE HOSPITAL 
SAMARITAN bei CHILDREN, 5.5 


our Street, Portman Square, Ir ‘ 
i Dorset Street. Manchester Satter, 


Branch—1, 


W.—Dor: 


Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CON. 


.G. 
President—Tuz RIGHT HON. 
In order to sustain the Hospi 


nz LORD LEIGH 


. Lits Branch in 
ital airs Committee 


their present efficient working order, the Fat ihe 


very earnestly and confidently appeal 
friends of the Hospital, and all who ie 
them in their efforts to relieve the sulle 
many poor womenand children from pre 


The Institution is a Free 
tion and ‘Treatment of Diseases 
no Letter of Recommendation 1 
Sickness the only Passport. 


Since its foundation no less than 28 
and children have been treated i 


ment, and 8,983 women and 1,0 

admitted as Aa: Batien ss 
men were suffering 

and DROPSY—which, before 

directed to it in the Samaritan 

looked upon as a disease always 
Up to the end of 1887, no 


were operated upon, with 1,054 recov 


fewer thal 


»mpathise will 
Bil and save 
ature death. 
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Peculiar to W omer a 
equiret, Poverty a 

1,020 women 
n the Out-Depar' 


ij ave peel 
irchildren hav 7 xe 


Large auMerG soul 
re speci attention Mas 


ospital in 1858. 
fatal. n1.ao (ase! 


ries and 15 


deaths, a mortality of 14°93 per ect maintain the 


43,500 per annum is require 
Hospita! and its Branch, of whch: um Uo 


Supscsriptions amount to little m by. donatio 


the remander has to be. raise 


other uncertain sources of income. h 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual 
tions, in order to relieve them. oO! 


‘Annual 
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nS, cand 


h sum the 


‘ommitt 
Subscribe 
f the anxicly ° 
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raising so large an amount other SRE, Secretary. 
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T “NORRIS,” OR “GIBBON,” BASIN we are in the land 
A of real geysers, not indeed the greatest, but of a size which 
will prepare us for what is further to be seen. The springs 

ers at Mammoth can only base their. pre- 
n the minutest agreement with the meaning 
sh—from which ‘geyser ' is de- 


called by courtesy geys 
tensions to the name u 
“of the Icelandic word geysa, to 


ived.” Thus saith the guide-book. oe 
The tract ‘apen which She phenomena are exhibited covers about 


170 acres, a great plain of white deposit, composed chiefly of lime 
and silica, with sulphur. A belt of pine-forest surrounds it, many of 
the trees at the edge of which stand white and dead, ‘killed by the 
encroachment of the hot deposits, and panly silicified by infiltration. 
In the midst of this heated desert of white, an oasis or two of pines 
give the eye rest with their dark green. The deposit is very friable, 
and is crossed by many fissures, out of which steam and sulphurous 
vapours reek. ‘Ihe crust seems everywhere hollow, and reverbera- 
tions are heard below, pools of scalding water are at every turn, and 
on some portions of the formation one is in danger at every step of 
a jet of steam from some vent-hole. What with the heat radiating 
from the soil and beating down from the heavens, Norris Basin on 
an autumn noon can provably challenge any locality outside Tophet 
and the Tropics in the matter of heat. Faint with heat, sick with 
sulphur-fumes, constantly startled by steam-jets and the crumbling 
of the floor beneath the feet, the time the tourist spends here is not 
a very happy one, but the sight of the almost constant activity 
within a great hollow area of the “Fountain,” “ Twin,” _and 
“Triplet” geysers makes amends. Here, too, are pools of boiling 
mud of various colours, and a geyser of the first-class as to size, 
called the ‘‘ Monarch,.’ may at times be seen in eruption. A small 
geyser in rapid action, called the ‘‘ Minute Man,” is close beside the 
road, and always lively. : ee 

On, southwards, there is the pretty open country of Elk Park to 
be crossed, when we arrive at the commencement of Gibbon Cafion, 
aravine full of strangeness and beauty. High above us, as we 
enter we see the steam of a group of vents, then the valley narrows, 
and has the character of an alpine gorge, broken here and there by 
little plateaux of white, in which hot springs are seated. The River 
Gibbon now tears its way among rocks and then meanders peace- 
fully in a wider bed, immense cliffs hang above shrouded by pine, 
the road is niched into the flank of the cliffs and has some bits where, 
of two evils, the traveller prefers to stumble over the boulders of the 
river-bed. Tosee a stage well-stowed with travellers coming down 
the grade to the ford in this Canon is a pleasant sight for those fond 
of feats with the “ribbons ’—the careful descent, the anxious faces 
peering out from the tilt, the sudden submergence, the struggles of 
the team among the boulders, the pitching and swaying of the whole 
“rig” on the slender ees wheels, is delightful to the spectator. 
Here, however, as upon the thousand other nasty bits in the West, 
accidents rarely happen, and every one must admire the way in 
which Western drivers handle their unwieldy-looking teams of six 
or eight horses or mules, the pairs of which are termed, according 
to their position, “ wheelers,” “leaders,” “ point,” and “swing.” 

A little to the west of the ford are the Gibbon Falls, which have 
been so successfully photographed in his “ Mammoth” Series by 
Mr. J. Haynes. Although one of the minor sights of this region, 
this Fall would be a great feature. elsewhere, with its considerable 
volume and height el oer eighty feet. What the beautiful Swallow 
Fall of North Wales is on a small, this’ is on a large, scale. After 
baking on Norris Basin and weltering in Elk Park, the traveller 
pants for water-brooks, and an hotel planted among the exquisite 
scenery of this part of the Gibbon should be a success. 

A few miles of forest ascent from the Gibbon River, and we descend 
to its tributary, the Firehole River, the name of which prepares us 
for something extraordinary. From’ the declivity we see southward 
dense masses of forest, out of which pillars of cloud arise in groups, 
extending for many miles. They give at first sight the idea that 
the country is peopled, and that they are the signs of energy in 
manufacture ; then at once there flows into the mind the somewhat 
appalling idea that they are really from vents of volcanic energy, 
perhaps capable still of suddenly changing the whole aspect of the 
panorama, and leaving it a chaos of fire-smitten rock, as has been 
the case in New Zealand. 

At early morning these clouds of steam havea very remarkable 
appearance, standing with almost unchanging outline against the 
sky, as seen in our illustration, If there be a gust of wind, they 
seem to “curtsey ” to one another in a gracious manner, and then 
regain the perpendicular. 

oon we are on the banks of the Firehole River, and see—an 
embarras de rickhesses—on one bank a tent-hotel, prettily grouped 
in a meadow beside the stream, with a pine-clad butte in the back- 
ground, and across a branch of the stream a real hotel, built of lo Sy 
and with apparently all sorts of conveniences surrounding it. We 
cross the ford, draw up at the verandah, and become a guest of 
Marshall and Henderson's, glad to forget that such a thing as a 
tent exists. And here we may note the contrariety of human 
nature: a few nights’ packing in log-houses on more or less ancient 
buffalo-robes makes one long for tents ; and a few nights in tents, 
with temperature about 28 deg., restore one’s belief in Jog-houses, 
But Henderson’s is not a house to tire of. Our illustration will give 
an idea of the prettiness of the position—on a narrow island, with 
a shallow river of slightly tepid: water, being chiefly derived from 
the hot springs, flowing round it, and backed by rocky hills crowned 
by pines. Beside the house is a hot pool, the water from which is 
led to the bath-house and into a washing-trough in the hotel, over 
which sacrilege no doubt the ardent naiad of the spring weeps 
Sh . 

his point is central for the various routes in the Park. North- 
ward lies the road we have traversed from Mammoth Hot Springs ; 
from the west enters Bassett's stage from Beaver Cafion, about one 
hundred miles away, connecting with the Union Pacific Railway 
and Utah; to the south are the Great Geyser Basins, Upper, Middle, 
and Lower, and to the east runs the road to Yellowstone Lake, 
the Great Falls, and the Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone. 

Our route is southward into the heart of the geyser tracts, and a 
short ride brings us to the Lower Basin by a road from which we 
gue upon the great plateaus of that and the Middle Basin stretched 

efore us, marked with clouds of steam. 

Reaching the formation, we see a graceful display from a geyser, 
arising from a large pool, to a height of forty feet. Little noise or 
vibration accompanies the.eruption, and it stands, an iridescent 
column, surmounted by millions of brilliants flashing in the sun, 
sharply silhouetted against the deep blue of the sky. This is the 
“Fountain ” Geyser, which pours forth its waters at intervals of about 
four hours. The display soon terminates, and we pass to the great 
mud-pools and craters, called the “ Paint Pots,” which are the most 
remarkable sight upon this plateau. These combine the sublime and 
the ridichlous, There is an element of terrorin the heat and force 
which sustain in constant ebullition the great cauldron ‘of milk-white 
mud, and which twist and work the rose-coloured craters. The 
great reservoir is filled with silicious mud, out, of which white bubbles 
—as large as, and irresistibly reminding one of, so many bald pates— 
emerge, swell, and burst. Around this central mass of white, which 
steams and fills the air with a dead, semi-sulphurous odour, is a space 
of ruddy mud, fissured and cracked hideously, upon which craters of 
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showing 


i i t pustular mouths, 
three or four feet high open their great p wer fe 


throats which seem to writhe in agonies of suffocation, a 
repeated efforts, succeed in disgorging. red pellets. : 
Again on the bank of the Firehole River, we resist the temptation 
to cross. a wooden bridge and. visit the -wonders of the Midway Basin, 
leaving them for our return, and pass the long margin of it as it meets 
the river, noting the steaming streams that sweep down its sides. 

Two miles further, ascending a slope, we emerge on the Upper 
Geyser Basin, the road passing the strangely-formed mound | the 
Grotto Geyser—a mass of pure white geyserite, pierced by two open- 
ings, the discharges from which have caused the deposit to form 
masses of the strange form seen in our illustration. In eruption the 
direction of the tubes and the form of the mound give strange variety 
to the fountain, which, with great coataig | and roaring sounds, 
splashes in all directions, the greater stream, however, ascending to a 
height of fifty feet. The eruptions last as much as an hour. 

rom this point a grand panorama spreads before us—the great 
eyser region, grey and white in colour, with streaks of brown-dried 
fathiges, ivided by the Firehole River, which derives so much of its 
waters from it, and bounded by that very dense forest of pines 
characteristic of the Rocky Mountains. The whole basin is some- 
what triangular in shape, and comprises about four square miles. 
Upon it open almost all the greatest geysers of the world, and the 
number of hot springs upon it is not less than fifteen hundred. 

Near usis the great “Castle” Geyser, which possesses the most 
imposing crater inthe Park. Its whole base is not less than three 
and a half acres in extent. Upon this is a sort of platform, which has 
a somewhat laminated appearance. The “Castle” towers above this 

latform some eighteen feet. Its energy in eruption is very great; 

ut it seems to be rarely in full action, though continually groaning 
and throwing out jets to a height of from twelve to twenty feet. In 
the “Great Divide,” by Lord Dunraven, will be found a remarkable 
description of an eruption of the “Castle,” which gre very perfectly 
the miugled impression of sublimity and comicality which many of 
the phenomena of the Park impress upon the mind. 

A beautiful scene is formed by “ Pool Beautiful,” “ Diana's Well,” 
or “ Devil’s Well ”—for it has all these names—in the foreground, 
and the great mound in the distance. The pool is most exquisitely 
shapen—almost perfectly circular, and confined by a charming raised 
rim of geyserite of almost exactly twenty feet.diameter. The rim 
has a beautiful “pearly tint and ‘coral-like incrustation, while the 
heated waters it mite show every shade of emerald and azure as the 
bottom deepens to the central tube by which it is supplied. Such 
pools are frequent in the Park—sometimes opening on the great 
geyser plateaus, sometimes hidden away among the pines, but, 
whenever seen, arresting the traveller by their beauty of faery. 

While looking upon this gem, a curious blowing noise heard 


-above the growling of the ‘Castle " made us look southward ; and 


there, at the other end of the plateau, half a mile away, surrounded 
ata respectful distance by groups of people, who looked like flies 
upon a surface of sugar, soared into the air an immense geyser, not 
less than one hundred feet in height, and surmounted yy a lofty 
cloud of steam that waved like a Fuge banneret, the noise of the 
impulsion being wafted to us—riow loud, now soft—by the breeze. 

e stood still, astonished at the beauty of the spectacle, when, 
after a strong gush, the column of water seemed to break; then 
another stream shot up not so high, another, and another, each less 
powerful, when the water ceased tole , and only the cloud of steam 
rising from the drenched ground and the rivulets flowing to the river 
remained to show what had occurred. We had seen our Bret eruption 
of “Old Faithful,” and determined to make a nearer acquaintance 
at his next appearance. Meanwhile, near to-us was the queer 
“ Sawmill ” Geyser in full work,a toy geyser of five or six yards high, 
which makes the grating noise of a saw al at high speed through 
a log, and flinging up the water by what may be described as separate 
mouthfuls. ee and descending blobs often meet, and flash 
like a broken glass-ball, ; 

Space would fail us to describe the many great geysers which 
deigned to play for our benefit, and those which oul not. Geysers 
are most annonce? feminine in their ways—unpunctual to a proverb, 
irregular in their action, ween all things by subtle indications, 
performing, indeed, but always either before or after their promised 
time. The naiad of “Old Faithful” alone is true, and she, with 
feminine exaggeration of good qualities, is really too exact to her 
sixty-five minutes. The racing and chasing on the banks of the 
“Firehole” is absurd ; we are devoutly admiring “Old Faithful,” 
then the “Fan” at the other end of the plateau raises its lovely 
expansion of waters, the carters rattle their “rigs” towards her, the 
pony-men gallop, people on foot scurry, all perspire. On their 
arrival the “Fan” gives a final flirt and sinks into her 1, or 

ives a few little derisive skips before she becomes totally quiescent. 

eanwhile the “ Splendid,” or “ Comet,” sets off roaring, as if about 
to begin. Everybody gathers round, and nothing comes of it but 
the “Beehive,” at a distance, is seen to fling its wonderful column 
into the air. As to the “Grand,” or “Giantess,” their favourite 
trick is to despoil the weary wayfarer of his beauty-sleep, or drag 
him out in the earliest morn into the freezing air. But they are 
also feminine in that their beauty makes amends. 

To give an exact idea of the appearance and action of one of the 
great Beysers; it may be well to simply quote the description of the 
mound of deposit and crater of “oid. aithful,” with its mode of 
action, as given by Lieutenant Doane and Dr. Hayden in the 
“Report of the United States Government Survey” :— Close 
around the opening, which is 2 feet by 6 feet inside, are built up 
walls 8 feet in height, of spherical modules from 6 inches to 3 feet 
in diameter ; these, in turn, are covered on the surface with minute 
globules of stalagmite, incrusted with a thin glazing of silica. The 
rock at a distance appears the colour of ashes of roses, but near at 
hand shows a metal ic grey, with pe and yellow margins of the 
utmost delicacy. Heine constantly wet, the colours are brilliant 
beyond description. Sloping pay from this rim of the crater, in 
every direction, the rocks are full of cavities, in successive terraces 
forming little pools, with margins of silica the colour of silver, the 
cavities being of irregular ‘shape, constantly full of hot water and 
precipitating delicate coral-like beads ar. bright saffron. These 
cavities are also fringed with rock around the edges, in meshes as 
delicate as the finest lace. Diminutive yellow columns rise from 
their depth, capped with small tablets of rock, and resembling flowers 
Rrowing in the water ; some of them are filled with oval pebbles of 

rilliant white, and others with a yellowish frostwork. . . . Receding 
still further from the crater, the cavities become larger and the water 
posi exe changes in the brilliant colouring, and also in the 
Prmaiien of ee aed They ra 2 oa oak as delicate as 

own on the butterfly’s win th in textur i 
are im and solid beneath ve tind. eee 
e eruption of ‘ aithful’ begins with so imi 

splashes or spurts—from three to a dots or eg cae 
like abortive attempts of eruption. These continue for about four 
minutes, becoming more and more powerful, when they are followed 
by a rapid succession of jets, which escape with a roar, and soon 
attain the maximum height of 125 to 1 50 feet ; clouds of steam rise 
at times toa height of 500 feet. Ina few seconds after the maximum 
Mor i the nee ie som, with occasional vigorous spurts. 

e water eruption lasts from four i 

pened is pel oo to five minutes, and the steam 
: his description, written with scientific precision, will help to 
ive an idea of the sublime scenes to be witnessed on this basin. 
he iy ers named “Giant,” “Giantess,” “Castle,” and “Grand,” 
are of far greater force than “Old Faithful,” and not inferior in 
beauty, while the “ Beehive,” Splendid,” “Comet,” and others are 


.eye, in the course of only thirty miles, a success! 
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ot almost equal importance. Add t, s 

festations, and ontceds of lovely Bees Ee 
spots of colour like the eyes of huge peacock-feathe ep 
of delicately-woven lace-like geyserite, glisteni ers, and labyrinths 
light like the webs of Brobdingnagian’ spiders *; e the fierce sun, 
the wondrous scene. For ourselves, the time S oe May figure 
Geyser Basin was thronged with intense excitement he tis U 
energies at work, the appalling beauties of the ae Stupendous 
“\ belles a fatre peur: —the explosions, the vibratin Foot funtains— 
unreality of the whole, under the furnace heat of th ec 
ae of the nerves, which in part returns in writing «” Mekace| a 
of it. emorial 

A basin upon the borders of Shoshone 
further south, is well worthy of a visit, en ? preys Miles 
ing it the Continental Divide must be crossed vue : 
set in the midst of the forest, is the massive cone f 
aepout of the Lone Star Geyser, of which we give fe illusten* 
Of its frequent eruptions, rising to a height of 50 fee tion. 
munks and blue jays are usually the only spectators St, the chip. 

The Midway Geyser Basin, which we passed on our r 
wards, is but two miles off, and, keeping on the west sid 
Firehole River, vents and springs are to be seen thro . hi of the 
ride thither. It occupies the tongue of land between the Bing “A 
and its tributary, Iron Spring Creek. Here we do ie Irehole 
present, for geysers, but are upon a land of great boilin ware 
the Egeria, the Prismatic Pool, and the “Caldron Foe 
Excelsior Gulf, and “ Hell’s Half-Acre.” Se ie 

The Western mind is elastic as to the application of name 
especially in cases of Plutonian nomenclature, and thus it i 
difficult-to localise the last name ; some allege that the Bits a 
Pool is the “Half-Acre;” others, indeed the Majority, so ef _ 
minate the whole weird plateau, oblivious of the fact that it eth 
a space of a mile in length by a quarter-mile in width, Upon this 
space open two huge and consummately lovely boiling pools, e 
“Turquoise,” a deep, blue-tinted, almost square sheet of = 
measuring 100 feet in diameter; and the greatest and most 
beautiful spring in the Park, oval in form, and measuring 250 
350 feet, an area upon which every beauty of colour seems to 
gather, and which is well-named the “ Prismatic Spring.” Bounded 
by a delicate lip of purest white coral, supported by little terraces 
of coloured deposit, this fairy pool shows a shallow border of pale 
lemon and fawn colour, as the water deepens gradually it shows 
every tint of sea-green and blue, until in the profound central 
portion the deep Atlantic indigo hue is reached, a continuous gentle 
pulsation renders every tint shifting, while above hangs a bright 
canopy of steam, receiving, reflecting, refracting all the tints of the 
iris in never-ceasing movement. This exquisite jewel is set in the 
midst of a mournful plain of ash-coloured deposit, about which 
shallow steaming streams meander, and from which mouldering logs 
of half-silicified pine protrude. 

At a short distance, and: in stern contrast to the beauty of this 
Spring, the awful Gulf of the Excelsior Geyser, now dormant, 
opens. It is a chasm of rugged outline, measuring some 330 feet 
by 200 feet. Here there has been no gradual formation of mound 
or cone, but the'impetuous monster beneath has hurled up the strata 
bodily. The sides of the pit overhang, and many masses of rock 
are on the point of sinking into the abyss. At about twenty 
feet below the boiling contents of the cauldron are in eternal 
tumult, and seem to threaten another of the stupendous eruptions 
which, down to 1881, used to shake the whole region, and change 
the Firehole River into a boiling flood of twice its normal volume. 
The seething waters now shake the neighbourhood of the pit with 
constant vibrations, and huge columns of steam arise to hundreds 
of feet, sweeping all around the awful hollow in suffocating masses, 
through which, now and again, a glimpse of the dark blue scalding 
waves may be caught, or, at the opening, where the overflow 
descends to the river, which we engrave, a clearer view may be 
obtained by the observer, screened from the hot aa by the 
rocks of the slope. After the earthquake which devastated 
Charleston, this geyser is said to have been again in a 

We return to the fork of the Firehole to Marshall's hotel, glad to 
regain the shelter of a house. We do all the damage we can with 
that hateful implement the nickel-plated knife, the bane of 
American travel, to the “ grub-pile” of elk and moose-meat with 
various “ fixings ” which is laid before us, and drink our tea thank 
fully. A hint of that unbelief in the reality of “wild meat” which 
we have previously expressed, brings our host over to us with a face 
of great solemnity: he beckons us out, and taking us to a young 
forked pine before the house, he indicates, with a dramatic gesture, 
moose skull fixed in the cleft. “ That,” he said, “is the head of the 
moose off of which you have had your supper.” It was ore 
the wind sighed among the pines, and as we gazed reverential y 
upon the relic, one of the empty eye-sockets became slowly age 
by what appeared to be, nay, certainly was, an eyelid, and a win 
° at impressiveness was materialised by some sarcastic spirit. 

We tana and visited the log-hut beside the hotel, upon a ve 
of which appeared the word “Saloon.” Leaning against the a 
stood a hunter, tall, with a head and frame not unlike the Bret h 
Abraham Lincoln, King of Men. He was picturesque, In nae 
shirt, leathers, sombrero, and belt of cartridges. At his elbow ie: 
the two little glasses necessary in the exhibition of “Old Bour ‘a 
they were empty—one usually sees them so. One glass 1s P The 
before the patient filled with whiskey, the other with bk te 
former liquid instantly disappears, and is closely followe of . 
latter. Thus, the patient is considered to sustain the most ¢ 
rating form of shock with the least constitutional disturbance. i 

Returning to the heat of the stove in the hall, we found a be 
sentative group of all sorts and conditions of men, arene 
* pilgrims,” “tender-feet” and “rustlers " from the district, or in 
can and an English Professor, a lady novelist, &c., Haga 5 of the 
these places. The travellers discuss routes, hear of the g sae ae 
places they have missed seeing from the ip of es buffer” 
seen them, and listen with due amazement to the stories 0) yea 
and “bar” which the denizens of the Yellowstone pea ard 
“sling” on small provocation—some true, even if aun ane - 
evidently “ manufactured out of whole cloth,” as ae again, 
little faith may delicately express his sense of doubt. erfection 
the company may smoke all the evening in that American per lat ‘, 
of silence that the comparatively garrulous Britisher may 
but never equal. 

When leavin, 
portion of the 


Pure white 
€ south. 


» at 


e eastern 
f vol- 
ark, the traveller leaves the greate 4 
canic activity, and has before him as rincipal object ia 
other character: the greatest Alpine lake in the wor'd, 
ordinary course of the issuant stream, Pee ng Prfore the 


carving out gorges of enormous magnitude, and ee 


ce of silver lake, 

g ravine as a 

pectacles oft 
the wonders 


varied, so grand, and in such dramatic sequence ¢ 
vale, thundering fall, stupendous cliff, and appallin 
live in every traveller's mind as one of the grandest s 
world; one which, to many seems to belittle even 
of the western portion of the region. ‘by hat pools 

Riding twenty miles eastward from Henderson's, est. lary’ 
through glade and forest, and passing the beautiful litt vie oe at 
Lake, on the divide between the Yellowstone and the- ches north 
an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea, the road Maen ry of 
and south. Following the latter through the peace! "Yellowstone 
wood and mead in Hayden’s Valley, beside the oie trations; 2 
River, a glimpse of which will be found among our il a reached 
reminder of our wanderings on the other side of the Par 
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he Mud Geysers. o ete “ Giant's Caliron,” a veritable 

at ne most remarkable. 

Hale, eS ahiemell, in an elaborate paper read before the Cardiff 
Mr. a 1s' Society, thus describes it : “Thirty feet across, as many 
[atura narrowing as it descends, it presents a yawning crater, in 

deep, an boiling slate-coloured mud rises and falls with a dee 

whi sound. After the paste is sucked back into the orifice, 
rump! ing es a jarring noise as of some explosion, and out surges 
there ie horrid mixture, flinging its heavy spray against the walls 

wt crater, Which is sometimes filled nearly to the top, steam 
of t He hile escaping in large volumes, There is something very 

Lae und yet very horrible, in the sight. 

alist miles more, and the foot of the Yellowstone Lake is 
A ed--an inland sea of 150 square miles area, of bluish-green 

Hei r clear, sweet, and pure, surrounded by forest, above which 

wal ‘ "she snow peaks of the great Yellowstone range. Our illus- 

i ioh shows Mount Sheridan. 

“Hot springs and pools of great beauty stud the shore at several 
ints, and there are minor sights of interest, as the Natural Arch, 
ae but little is really known to travellers of the 300 miles of coast- 
Ce Englishmen fond of adventure, nothing could be 


‘ne_and to youn ; x : 
He pleasanter tha to float their canoes upon this beautiful sea 


lore its inlets. : 
gwen long the Yellowstone River, the fork of the road is 


Returning along | i 
soon reached near Crater, or Sulphur Hills, and we are en route for 
the Great Falls and Grand Painted Cajion of the Yellowstone, 

r Hill, which we illustrate, is one of a group of detached 


Iphu lust 
ae of about 150 feet in height, composed of silica and sulphur, 


probably 


deposited by a spring, of which the crater remains. The 
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ew ee Proxies the softer rocks were foundations and dyk 
ees ssa! which were slow to carve, and which ‘eal - 
emple. Now, standing beside the fall, we see the 


As seen in our coloured 


midst rises one great tower of bl 
udst | lood-red, so pl 
ee pest to enhance which still toe te cee 
peciken: s se Plage by eagles which hover round, At ‘ Point 
a a mi e below the western side of the Fall the Cation ia 
rg oe y. pte es of white rock, and the' view lookin; up and shut 
EA : s between which the Falls plunge is of equally ecuabrth 
hes ip we engrave . igs from one of Jay Haynes's grand 
pe which obliane : ke : ane ; : most white, form the foreground, 
ows ait tee ey des slow very varied tints from pink to 
n yramidal rock, stained red by i 
Caren a aon pce at ae apy veclnte Whe cheese 
I - ich we gaze, but the whol 
# oe anal deepen momently and gives us z med ee 
les ae ge ae as : lowly open before our eyes, 
Con ene oe ri ree variety of the colours in the 
tch of forest which 
landscape seen hemond the Fall i is wile abana 
2 to the whole an 
strangeness, to which the magnificent fall with ite 
cloud of spray, and the winding em id aed be ie Boe 
Hoang so far below, add elements of Rea pi apeideaiiess 
round “ Point Lookout” the river bends, and the Cafion, painted 


Ig! 


Mr. E, Ja Haynes, official photo 

: ; grapher to the North i 

rey, Fargo, D.T., and the Formation at Periodiest Lube na 
oe tar ” Geyser are by Mr. ee gee St. Paul, Minn. 

e are indebted for the loan of the drawing from which our 


1 i See 
o a is reproduced to Mr. C. T. Whitmell, M.A., 


oe 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO DR. MOXON AT 
GUY'S HOSPITAL 


AN ornamental tablet has recent! 

ly been erected at Guy’s Hospital 
. oe Ragen he be Walter Moxon, whose brilliant tacos tk 
28 of Hy eacher of medicine ended July 21st, 1886, at the 

; tish birth, Dr. Moxon entered as a student at Guy’ Hospi 
a 1854, and soon obtained distinction in the cont etitive sane 
poner the University of London. At the final M.B. examination 
in 1859, he obtained honours in every subject. Being appointed 
rol onlabeaed of Anatomy in the Medical School, his faculty for 
bh aC ae became at once apparent, and he was successively 
Appoint Lecturer in Zoology, Pathology, Materia Medica, and 
Ph jcine at Guy's Hospital, where in 1806 he became Assistant- 
a ysician, and, in 1873, Physician. He became a Fellow of the 
eee ey; and devoted much of his time to microscopical 
press a sides contributing largely to the literature of his 

t the time of his death, he had one of the t extensi 
consulting practices in London. Part of the fund paiead ia aoe 


CLEOPATRA SPRING AND STALACTITE TERRACES, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS 


chief centre of activity now is the Yellow Sulphur Pool at the base 
~a very beautiful emerald boiling pool, which ever and anon 
Rushes to the height of five or six feet. Its basin is a fantastic 
asi of delicate yellow sulphur crystals, which overarch the pool, 
will ering the ground around unsafe, as the ponies well know, and 
V1 on no account approach too near the edge. 
at through beautiful park and woodland, and the road soon 
Rok follows the course of the river, overshadowed by fine pine and 
Pets deciduous trees. We are near the Upper Falls. The river, 
ns its fourteen miles of dalliance among the woods and meadows, 
He its stream to the opening of a pine-clad ravine, then breaks 
act rapid, and falling over a Iedee of 180 feet, seems to take a 
under'the respite in the dark-green pool at the foot of the Fall, 
agai re © shadow of the dark rocks and pines. Rushing hence, it 
Ey reaks into white foam down a rapid, then gathering into a 
sWiiher of glassy olive-green water, flowing with extreme 
of eae the river, 100 feet wide, flings itself over its Great Fall 
then’ th eet. At the edge there is a flash of diamond and emerald, 
silver ¢ whole descending surface breaks into a tissue of frosted 
of t Hp With a tremendous roar, re-echoed from the huge cliffs 
Which Ells:ahe secon mixed with the iridescent cloud of spray 
rom the “ Great Fall” the river hurries down the descendin 
ty Be the “Great Painted Cafion” fora mile and a half, aiaid 
the Fall of the strangest beauty. The cliffs that rise beside 
leet, a -_ which have been cut by the river, have a height of 800 
is ‘sine, » by rising of the edges-and descent of the floor, this 
in de aot until at the distance mentioned, the Cafion is 1,100 feet 
Power f Upon this spot it would seem that the ‘ Prince of the 
Palace, the Air” determined to excavate and carve his grandest 
Through whi 
an ite and pink and yellow strata of geyserites 
sumaadstones the strenuous river bit: its way, then the heat of the 
Show Sifedare and crumbled the cliffs, rivers of rain and melting 
sive fin and moulded them, and the winter frost put its expan- 
Bers into every crevice, and dragged down huge morsels. 


tecomes narrow, its walls, in parts, almost vertical, and 


no more 
‘ grey and brown there are scenes of awful 


among its cliffs of darkest 


oem the Great Falls, where there is a tent hotel, now, Seino 


replaced by a docs trail-runs north along the Great Cafion 


it of which, 10,300 feet high, easil 
Se ee wie, agevilent | ic view. The trai descends 


hed, affords a magnificent panorami uil d 
Sats Pleasant Valley. toa ie house, where the hospitality of a 
hunter named Yancey may be proved, and one may, on occasion, 
have ocular demonstration of the cervine origin of the elk steak, 

Tower Falls, upon Tower Creek, a tributary of the Yellowstone, 
may be seen e# route from Yancey’s to Mammoth Hot Springs, a 


i f twenty-seven miles. 
me muerte Bat powerful stream, confined between two lofty columns 


Y Icanic breccia, plunges 130 feet unbroken into a narrow, 
sears e among fantastic towers and pinnacles of rock. 

Wi-h'n a few miles of the Mammoth Hot Springs the Gardiner 

River is again struck near the Gardiner Falls, one of the minor but 


icturesque sights of the region. . 
ape 4 d we daw rein once in on the plateau 


ve’ 
i il ore, an 
tite the “Sennge Hotel, and lucuriate in all the resources of 
civilisation, having completed the usual “tour " of the Yellowstone 
; Wonderland. 


i k—the American 
peer or) Yes, one’s face is blistered with the fierce noons ; one 


i ‘ttle stiff from the freezing nights, slightly bruised by the dislo- 
Pe et of the faithful “ canes! One has had enough of, rice 
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given to one to see the beauty, the grindeur, and terror of this 
region of “ Wonder-beauty ” before the tourists troop through itiin 
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nition of his good work has been devoted to founding a Gold Medal 
for Clinical Observation and Research, and the remainder to the 
erection of this tablet, which has been designed and executed by 


Messrs. Barkentin and Krall, 289, Regent Street. The profession 
of the deceased is allegorically represented by the figures of an aged 
man and a mother nursing a sick child, 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE W. E, FORSTER 


THE FORSTER MEMORIAL 


On the afternoon of July 27th a meeting, of those interested in 
the memorial which has bee erected to the late Mr. W. E. Forster, 
was held in the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, previous 
to the unveiling of the memorial by Lord Knutsford. The Dean of 
Westminster presided, and, after appropriate speeches had been 
delivered by him and by Lord Knutsford, the sonipauy passed into 
the Abbey, where, after the Dean had read the Collect beginning 
“ Prevent us, O Lord,” and that for All Saints’ Day, Lord Knuts- 
ford silently unveiled the memorial tablet. The monument is 

laced close to the statue of the late Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. 

orster’s uncle, whose name is associated with the Abolition of 
Slavery. It has been cut from a single block of Carrara marble, 
and consists of two portions, the upper of which bears the portrait, 
while the lower forms the inscription tablet. The head, which 
shows a nearly three-quarter view of the face, is considered to be a 
very characteristic likeness.—Mr. H. Richard Pinker is the sculptor, 
sal he has also been entrusted with the statue to be placed on the 
Embankment. 


THE STEWART MEMORIAL 


ON the afternoon of July 27th, Lord Wolseley, in the presence 
of a large number of spectators, unveiled, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
a bronze memorial tablet, which has been executed in commemo- 
ration of the services of the late Major General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, K.C.B. The memorial is appropriately situated above the 
monument recently erected to General Gordon—which has never 
been publicly unveiled. Itconsists of three panels in- juxtaposition, 
the centre one of which is occupied by a medallion portrait, in bas- 
relief, of the late General. Above, upon the same panel, is a frieze 
representing the march across the me ee Desert towards Abu-Kru, 
where the Eis Sir Herbert received his death-wound. The side 

anels are occupied by two similar representations of the old 

anner of the Third Dragoon Guards, of which Stewart was formerly 
in command. The memorial has been designed by Mr. Boehm, 
R.A., and the work of “founding ” the panels has been carried out 
by Mr. Alfred Barnard. All speeches being disallowed on this 
occasion, the ceremony simply. consisted of the unveiling of the 
medallion. A troop, numbering sixty, of the 19th ‘Tieseny 
formed a guard of honour very appropriately, since they belonged 
to the regiment which paid the last honours to Stewart at the 
grave. : 

_—__o_______. 


AN ELECTION IN HUNGARY 


“ HUNGARY is now what England was under the Ministry of Sir 
Robert Walpole.” This was lately said by one of the most 
respected Opposition leaders in the Magyar Parliament; and my 
American friend Vanderpump thereupon remarked, that he should 
like to see a Hungarian election, “I guess Solomon Tisza must 
be a smart man,” he said, alluding to the statesman who has been 
Prime Minister of Hungary for more than thirteen years ; and he 

uoted some statistics about the population of Hungary, showing 
that out of a total of about 15,650,000 souls, there are not more 
than 6,210,000 Magyars. These, however, hold three-fourths of the 
parliamentary representation in their hands. The majority of the 
population consists of, Germans, 1,882,000 ; Bohemians, Moravians, 
and Slovaks, 1,800,000; Ruthenians (or Russians), 345,187; 
Servians and Croatians, 2,325,000; and Roumanians, 2,235,000. 
“TI don’t see much ‘Home Rule’ in all this,” observes Vander- 
pump, who has heard of some loose analogies between Hungar 
and Ireland; and, of a truth if there be a country of which it 
could ay be said that its government is that of “Classes versus 
Masses,” that country is Hungary. All the wealth and intellect of 
the kingdom are on the Magyar side; numbers are on the other ; 
and the majority detest the governing minority. But the Germans, 
Roumanians, and Slavs of all kinds, having no unity of purpose 
and no leaders of eminence, have to submit to be “ Magynrised.” 
Like the parrot who complained that insult had been added to 
injury, they are made to speak the language of their “ oppressors,” 
so-called. Magyar is the tongue of the schcols, the law-courts, and 
the Government offices ; and, to pile up the agony, the Opposition 
majority is manceuvred into returning Magyars to Parliament. 
How this is managed may be, in part, seen by attending a Hunga- 
rian election, ‘ 

Our train brings us to Szegedin, and Vanderpump, who is not 
easily astonished, soon shows signs of excitement :—" Guess this is 
the only go-ahead city I've seen in Europe,” he says; “t'ain’t to be 
sampled outside of our Western States,” the fact being that 
Szegedin, which was totally destroyed by floods in 1879, has since 
been rebuilt on a monumental scale. Governor's Palace, Town Hall, 
theatre, model-prison, grand hotel, churches, quays, suspension- 
bridge, public gardens, boulevards, have all been designed and 
finished within seven years. New stone gleams everywhere with 
unmellowed whiteness. 

There has really been no such instance of sudden growth in any 
modem European city, and everything in Szegedin ies been cut 
large, like the clothes of a boy in his teens, who is expected to shoot 
up. Count Louis Tisza, brother of the Prime Minister, is the 
author of the new city; and he displayed in building it all those 
qualities which distinguish the. Hungarian—dash, imagination, a set 
purpose of startling mankind, and a fine contempt for expense. 

ow se it would have taken an English Corporation to revive 
and refit a drowned city’ there is no saying; but in sleepy bureau- 
cratic Austria seven years would hardly have been er to carry 
the architect's designs for a single new street safe through the 
Government Office of Public Works. 

Incrossing the Leitha, which separates Austria from Hungary, we 
enter the land of fiddlers, where everything seems to be done at a 


fiddling pace. A czarda, or band of violinists, greets you at the © 
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first frontier railway station, and the skreeling of catgut rings in 
your ears all the time you remain in St. Stephen’s kingdom. Men 
who are being unceasingly fiddled to—at dinner, at supper, in their 
walks, nay, when they have gone to bed—must be expected to dance 
rather than lag on the path of national progress. The-only wonder 
is that the czarda has not yet been set up in the Parliament House 
to expedite business. Vanderpump, who has been struck by the 
number of miowling cats in ungary, remarks :—"T reckon all 
those critters are fiddles in the bud.’ : . 
But we are only staying a few hours at Szegedin, for the election 
which we are going to witness takes place in a town further east, 
which we will not particularise for fear of offending the others, It is 
in Transylvania, and we may call it Papriky, for the growing and 
vending of red pepper (paprika ) seems to be the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants. But there is also a good trade in flea-powder, 
Pyrethrum roseum,in wine and liqueurs made in the neighbourhood, 
in mineral waters, and the town boasts a majolica factory which 
turns out pottery defective in glazing but with enough scarlet, blue, 
and gilding about it to make one blink. A curious town it is, with 
hovels and stone mansions intermixed, calling up the idea of a 
beggar who is making money, and dressing himself respectabl 
by degrees ; his trousers are in rags, but he has a bright new sil 
hat and a white waistcoat. The streets are not paved; heaps of 
cinders and potato-parings stand at every door; gaunt thin pigs 
and hungry fowls prowl about. The men and women of the 


peasant class are either booted up to the knees, or go bare-footed ; . 


they seem to have no particular preference. The women, however, 
appear to do all the hard work. Hard-featured ugly things, with 
horny hands and sunburnt bosoms, they stride along bent double 
under the weight of barrels, wood-bundles, or sacks, while their 
husbands and sons saunter leisurely behind smoking pipes with 
china bowls and cherry-woed stems. These men wear wide-open 
canvas breeches like petticoats, and their shoulders are protected in 
all weathers by sheepskins with the wool outside. They are tall 
swarthy fellows with murderous countenances, whom an Old 
Bailey jury would hang for their mere looks; but they are in- 
offensive enough, except when they have been drinking some of the 
stinging pink wine of the district. Their favourite work appears 
to be squatting of a row in the sun, smoking, and listening to 
fiddlers. Almost all of them are electors, for the suffrage belongs 
to every man who is twenty years old and pays about eight shillings 
a year in rates and taxes, 

The walls of Papriky are placarded with posters bearing the names 
of two candidates, and with torn bills, on which half the name of a 
third can be read. The first candidate is a Count belonging to the 
Government party—which, remembering that we are in the days of 
Sir Robert Walpole, may be called Whig; the second is a Count 
belonging to the respectable Tory Opposition; and the third, whose 
bills are torn, is a Transylvanian Nationalist. This last man repre- 
sents the opinions of the entire constituency, barring the officials, 
and he has not achance. The 
pues are torn down while still wet; his meetings are broken up; 

himself is chased from hole to corner, and quite possibly, before 
the election is over, he will be locked up for aving thrust himself 
betweeen the two Counts who want to fight their battle on good 
old party lines. The Nationalist, whether German, Roumanian, or 
Servian, is equally detested by Whig and Tory, for the plain truth 
is that he does not want to become a Magyar. However, under a 
system of open voting and with the © screw,” administrative, 
nobiliary, feudal, and clerical, in full work, what canhedo? The 
two Counts are men with enormous estates, who drive their tenants 
to the poll like flocks of sare: The Ministerial Count has on his 
side every man drawing Government pay, from the Obergespan 
(Prefect) to the postman ; the Tory Count, happening to be the 
richer man, has more personal retainers, and is supported by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese—a prelate with a revenue of 
about 30,000/, a-year, who, desiring no change in his earthly 
condition, can afford to be independent of Government. The 
ae | of the Greek Orthodox Church, standing in a position of 
social inferiority to the Roman Catholics, would vote for the 
Nationalist if they dared ; but-not daring, they support the Govern- 
ment candidate, and hope it will be accounted to then for righteous- 
ness. All these details are explained to us by a polyglot Jew 
journalist, who laughs at the comin struggle, as exémplitying the 
foolishness of Gentiles in wasting ‘heir money over trifles. 
on the staff of the Ministerial journal of Papriky, but is not par- 
ticularly anxious that his candidate should win. If the Tory 
Count triumphs, there will be a pe deal of jollification and 
rioting, with, perhaps, some broken heads, all of which is’ grist to 
the rh mill. Moreover, our Israelitish friend explains that’ 
Fousy as indebted itself in erecting an entomological museum, 
and that the only way to get this edifice finished and stocked at the 
State expense is to fling out the Government candidate. “So long 
as Government considered the seat safe,” adds our journalist, “ it 
only trifled with this Museum question 3 but let the Opposition man 
win, and the Ministry will do.anything to get the seat back.” 

The election is for to-morrow. It is evident that the Museum 
question is going to influence the polling, for the two rival journals 
of the locality come out in she morning with sensational items about 
it, The Tory Count has presented the institution with twenty-five 
cases of stag-beetles ; on the other hand, there is a telegram from 
Pesth announcing that a question was asked yesterday in Parlia- 
ment as to when the Museum at Papriky would be finished, and that 
the Minister of Public Works replied, saying he should propose a 
State grant in aid of this institution, which he considered * most 
beneficial to the education, moral improvement, and happiness of the 
people.” While this Important intelligence is being circulated 
among the early folk who are breakfasting in cz/és, the party agents 
of the two Counts are already afoot distributing favours of coloured 
ribbon. The Nationalist has also sent out two or three agents, who 
are forthwith collared, and marched to the lock-up for hawking 
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seditious emblems,” It is scarcely nine o'clock : b 
fiddles are at work, and presently Plas procession become 
ing on to the market-place, headed by musicians, banners and 
yelling little boys. This is the Ministerial candidate's demonstra. 
tion, and it contains a surprising number of men in uniform—the 
Governor of the Model Prison, pensioned officers, postmen, tele. 
graphists, priests, the municipal street scavengers to a man, and a 
sse of stipendiary magistrates, The Tory Count’s procession less 
imposing in length, has filed up some back streets, for the efforts 
of the police are directed towards preventing the two Processiong 
from coming into contact. However, the heads or tails of the two 
do march into view of each other sometimes, and then there is 
violent hooting on both sides. As for the Nationalist procession of 
about a score of reckless spirits, it is incontinently dispersed by 
endarmes, and its scattered atoms aresent flying up crooked alleys, 
eanwhile a functionary, called the President of the Election, has 
been making a speech out of the balcony, in which he gives out that 
the election is free, that the poll will be opened at ten o’clock, and 
that each candidate will have his separate polling place. Ten’ 
o’clock comes, the electors begin to move in squads towards the 
different polling places, which are situated at some distance apart, 
Of course it will be known how every man votes, for besides the 
crowd of agents and touts who throng the approaches, there are 
detectives on the watch to see that every man dependent in any way 
upon Government not only votes, but votes at the right place. 

The Papriky constituency comprises a number of villages, 
and our journalist friend advises us that we should go and see 
some rural electors muster. So Vanderpump sets out with me in an 
open two-horsed fly for a village on the Tory Counts estate; and 
on the road he offers to bet ten dollars to a gooseberry that the 
Government man will win by a two-thirds majority. He is secretly 
disgusted at seeing so many trumps. in the Government hand, and 
says, “ There’s no playing against such cards as old Tisza's no 
how.” But he alters his mind when we come in sight of a common 
thronged with some three-score of carts, and each cart containing a 

ack of bumpkin Tories closely wedged. The horses are gaily 
Fanseused, and caparisoned with ribbons, flowers, and bells, None 
of the carts Gvhich are long four-wheeled traps) have less than two, 
and some have three or four, harnessed abreast. The peasants are 
wearing clean white breeks and sheepskins blue jackets with a 
multitude of little silver buttons, scarlet sashes and well-greased 
boots. Their furred bonnets or straw hats are set jauntily on their 
heads, and their pipes are full of fresh tobacco. A magnificent 
theatrical-looking creature in Hungarian costume, who is the 
Count’s steward, is marshalling the procession, and it need not be 
said that a van full of fiddlers is placed in the fore-front. The 
Count himself is expected soon, and here he comes, heading a 
gallant cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen on horseback. 

This is the signal for starting, and the sixty carts set off ata 
rousing gallop down the stony, rutty road which leads to the 
town. e fiddlers in the van are playing like mad. The peasants 


. cheer and sing; whips are cracked, bells jingle, dogs bark, the 


axles creak as the carts jump from stone to rut, looking every 
moment as if they would be overturned. In about twenty minutes 
the noisy caravan enters the town,:and one cart after another 
deposits its living freight in front of different wine-shops, where 
meat and drink, lack bread, sausage, ham, beer, and wine are soon 
served out in abundance at the candidate’s expense. When the 
men have well eaten and drunk, they will be ready to vote and 
to break heads. ra é ‘ " 

I offer to risk my gooseberry against Vanderpump’s ten dollars, 
but he “climbs down,” and opines that the trumps are not all in old 
Tisza’s hands. The poll is to close at four; but long before that 
time it has become apparent that the Tories have been plunpie 
heavily. Dismayed Whig agents are going about with threats o 
imprisonment for bribery on their lips, and packets of greasy pie 
florins in their hands. Every vote has become precious. Men w | 
have shammed illness are being ransacked out of their houses, z 
are receiving payments on the nail. Men who can bring i 
dozen electors with them are taking paper-money from both si n 
and holding out for more. Three o'clock ‘strikes, and i ‘ 
Ministerialists are in consternation. They have used up their a 
man, and they know that the Tories still have a contingent 4 
twenty votes coming from a distant village. If these men reach the 
town Detore the pall closes, the election is lost. _— 
At this juncture a young Whig official has areally happy t ous’ ss 
He rushes off to the keeper of the city clock tower, an hae “3 
worthy a hundred florins to push on the minute hand of the clo : 
half an hour.’ The bargain is accepted, and the hand Sage ie 
unnoticed. . Just then da carts with the twenty voters are sa 
on the outskirts of the town, but they have come too late. tae 
bewildered Tories cannot make it out. Watches are consuls ie 
trick is guessed and expletives fly around ; but this does are 
matters.. -It is thecity clock which regulates the time, so - ae 
stroke of four thé poll is ‘closed, votes: are counted, and the J wae 
terialist is: proclaimed winner by a majority of 16. Ene Sag ie 
derpump is in ecstacies, for the clock business reminds him o fee 
a pretty little electoral episode in his own honoured nase} ee 
“Told. yer, this was-a go-ahead country,” he remarks, re a 3 a 
finger joints in honest enjoyment. And it must be af Cotitt 
pleased him: most in the whole affair was that when the wid ae 
petitioned against the return of his opponent, his ss se eee 
in the Hungarian Parliament with shrieks of laughter, an oor rend 
—just the fate that might have awaited it in the House oe . I. 
under Walpole. ete 

—___ 


Divorces IN GERMANY are sometimes 
curious grounds than in the United States, ana’ 
fort-on-Main has just got a divorce on the plea that his wi 
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inp 0UT AMONG THE DUBLIN STREETS 
ae 


has a physiognomy of its own, It is not easily learned, 


i Like the face of a friend, we must study 
_ Ever’ “complex thing. re 
it isa very ‘ently, day by day, and bit by bit, till nan be 


frowns ane and in its hours of rest. The tourist on a three 
flow of now nothing about it, and one thing is absolutely 
days uc ; 

essential: We must love it, ‘ere it will 


Seem worthy of our love, 
omething to say about London, but comparatlvely 
Every ion said about the streetsof Dublin. I don’t mean from 
little has be oint of view, but simply as a panorama of human 


ide-book p . is 
the guide- mart d always suggestive. Moore speaks of Erin 
ile, lvay> a mle in her eye.” He is right. Nowhere do we 
with i 


ith more startling contrasts than in Dublin ; contrasts between 
meet wit nd splendour, between squares and slums, velvet and 
squalor 2! skin and sacking. Do we not meet with such con- 


seal 
Tags) London ? 


wasts in ee proximity; here they jostle one another on the 
in su 


mixed up together like 
avements, ae sane. We have to faite the Underground Rail- 
eines “frm Pall Mall to Bermondsey or Shoreditch, but in 
way 10 te radius is much narrower. We need not go a day's 
pe from the West to the East, we need only turn out of one of 
journey H yal thoroughfares to find ourselves in a filthy feetid lane, 
the ee be hanging out of the upper windows, ghosts of clothes, 
a dines frowsy, horrible. They flutter feebly in the damp 
el a air with a galvanised semblance of life. 
ae ¢ back to the streets again, we find ourselves tace to face 
aye tetlliant Dublin belle, wearing sable tails ata inea a- 
se and behind her are plate glass windows with gay ball-dresses 
ie for the approaching Castle season. The people who pass by 
oe ae busy than in London or Manchester, they are taking 
tne s easily, they stop to gossip or to look about them. There is 
a0 feesaiot to hurry, “the day is young yet,” they say, “and there 
is very li ing.” 
e The Males Romesh are always on the alert, and cleverly con- 
trive to elude the police. There are the respectable ones, who have 
seen better days, and pour their tale of woe into our ears as we 


stand at acrossing; a whole family is ready to pounce out at us 


top of Kildare Street, and a swarm of light infantry harass 
ee onder pretence of selling ferns or boot-laces, and if we. 
refuse to buy, coaxingly whisper, “ Then give us a penny, for th \ 
love of God.” No one is ever ashamed to beg in Dublin. They, 
may be ashamed to dig, but to beg—never ! : 

Dean Swift wrote a pamphlet, proposing that the Dublin beggars 
should be compelled to wear badges to show what district they came 
from. Our nineteenth century beggars probably live nowhere ; 
sleeping in empty warehouses or under bridges, like Flitters, Tat- 
ters, and the Counsellor—those immortal waifs of the Dublin streets 
—and rather enjoying their free-and-easy life than otherwise. 

Look at this ba lee would be hard to match her in any 
civilised country. Her garments and herself are a dun-duckety 
mud colour, an old piece of sacking is thrown over her shoulders, a 
ragged flounced petticoat reaches below her knees, and her bare, 
stockingless heels peep out though the large holes of the men’s 
boots that she drags after her. Her face is yellow, wizened, blear- 
eyed, and as for her matted frowsy hair, the question occurs, has it 
ever been combed? But see our quondam beggar at a public proces- 
sion; then her eyes are aflame with whisky, she wears a penny palm- 
leaf flapping hat, adorned with a wreath of green leaves, and over her 
head she brandishes triumphantly the remains of a tattered umbrella. 
Her appearance is greeted with shouts, and she yells back at the 
top of her voice, and shakes her clenched fist in the. faces of the 
scien that line the streets, She is transformed into a virago 
—she resembles the female furies of the French Revolution. Before 
night comes, she is probably taken off in “Black Maria,” as the 
prsnevas is called, to spend a week at the Queen’s Hotel—the 

ublin slang for Her Majesty’s gaols. 

In spite of thedoleful complaints of poverty, there must be a good 
deal of money somewhere in Dublin. It is always forthcoming for 
balls, banquets, diamond-stars, and presentation plate. Splendid 
new churches and chapels are constantly built, and as for statues, 
their name is legion. We meet no less than seven in a three- 
minutes’ walk. Counting from College Green to Sackville Street, 
we have William III., Burke, Goldsmith, Grattan, Moore, Smith 
O'Brien, and O’Connell. 

The name of the handsome and spacious new bridge over the 
Liffey has been, and still is, a bone of contention, a Shibboleth 
which shows what spirit people are of. The sticklers for old customs 
and use, persist it calling it Carlisle Bridge, after the former bridge, 
while the new lights know it by no other name than O’Connell 
Bridge. Curious complications sometimes arise. A fare hails a car 
and desires to be driven to Carlisle Bridge, the name it formerly went 
by. “Don't know such a place.” Fare angrily jumps down. ‘Then, 
Ht you don’t, I won’t go with you at all.” , 

Though some citizens affect to ignore the new name, the jarveys 
stick fast to O'Connell Bridge, so do the Mayor and alam 
and they will probably carry the day. The same with Sackville 
Street. “Some shopkeepers date their bills from Upper O'Connell 
Street, others from Upper Sackville Street, and this difficulty is 
ikely to continue. But then we are strange people in Dublin, 
‘ like being strange, we should not know ourselves if we were not 
strange, 

One of the odd contrasts is that while we have an excellent tram- 
service, well-appointed, well-horsed, punctual, clean, and cheap, our 
fabs are execrable, and our cars jolting, dirty, and uncomfortable, 
very different to London hansoms. But let us think of our trams 
and be thankful, 

Yet another contrast. We have a splendid new concert hall—the 
buss Hall, built on the site of the old Theatre Royal, which was 

Urnt down some years ago. Unfortunately, much of the a¢6ris of 
the old building still remains uncleared away. Through the iron 
Tailings we see an unsightly mass of ruined walls and blackened 
aa We have heard of a new pheenix rising from the ashes o 
W. old, but why leave the ashes of the old one exposed to view! 
sinh ht take'a look at the new public baths in Tara Street, or 
OF at ong the quays and peep into the second-hand book shops, 
hawt the violins in the dric-a-3rac shops which abound here. Then 
{Thing into Parliament Street, we come out before the City Hall. 
Canes street, Lord Edward Street, brings us to Christ Charek 

ash and beyond this ‘again we see the square grey tower 0 

This me 8, which dates from the time of the Danes. - 
was he Ong dirty street is Thomas Street, where Robert a 
house 3°4—Just opposite to St. Catherine's Church—and in the 
Edn of Murphy, a feather merchant in Thomas Street, Lord 
Shuaid Fitzgerald was captured. ‘The purlieus round Christ 

neha used to be the worst dens of infamy in, Dublin. One of 
B, nas called “ Hell,” and this is supposed to be alluded to 
Y Burns in & Death and Dr. Hornbook ” is oe he says :-— 


This that Iam gaun to tell 
Is just as true's the De'ils in hell, 

I own that . ' nd sae rie ne G be 
to ne of my favourite haunts is the Coombe. 
in at abode of the Milkepenecn and is now principally Le buf 

€ Ve ents, The houses are tall, grim, and gaunt. The windows 

"Y dirty, and dirty heads are often thrust out from thence. 


Yes ; but they are not jumbled together 


currants and . T 


It used , 
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On a fine Sunday, when the bells of St. Patrick’ imi 
d 4 , S a 
afternoon service, there is a good study of Dublin or ie te 
seen at the Coombe. There are not the usual mounds of potatoes 
and heaps of battered cabbages outside the provision- hi ~ 
bit tha entice vision-shops to-day, 

: fating-nouses are all open. In the windows there are 
dishes ‘of sheeps’ trotters, black puddings, and mangy-looking 
cakes, together with penny sheets of ballads and ‘the latest carica- 
ture from United freland.” Apples, too, seem much run upon, and 
above all whisky. We may count one, two, three, four, ve, six 
seven, eight whisky shops in one street, Before the clocks strike two 
on Sunday there are rows of gloomy, arid-eyed men loun| ing outside 
the public-houses, and troops of shabby women, with: re in their 
arms, waiting, eagerly waiting, for the doors to open. When the 
mystic hour strikes, in they flock, like so many vultures eager for 
their prey. _ Whisky is more to them than wife, mother, sister 
child, or their own lives. Dublin may well be called Whiskyopolis. 
Whisky is the real uncrowned King of Ireland. Some years ago 
there was a fire at a Dublin distillery, the burning fluid ran down 
the utters, and the eager worshippers went down on their knees 
and licked it up, muddy and scal ing as it was, 

Along the Coombe, sometimes appears a vision of Viceregal splen- 
dour—here comes the Lord-Lieutenant with his black horses and 
smart postilions on his way to attend service at St. Patrick’s, 
here is no cheering, but’ there is sure to be a crowd to see him 
come out, for the unanimous verdict of the female population is 
that “he is a /ovely man.” , 

And now let ‘us pass down Peter Street, with its clusters 
of girls and children 
doors to watch the well-dressed con egation streaming along 
towards St. Patrick’s; and, going down York Street, we get 
into Stephen’s Green, Lord Ardilaun's magnificent gift to 
the citizens of Dublin. Formerly, it was jealously shut in by 
keys, now it is free to the public, and all who are “in city pent” 
may wander there and admire the flowers, and watch the fountains 
play, or stroll by the artificial lake and pretty grottos. On Sunday 
afternoons, the Green is sure to be crowded. Some weary sons of 
toil have thrown themselves on the grass, and are gazing up into the 
sky—mute inglorious Miltons, perhaps, who knows ? 

On some of the benches sit the house-mothers with the inevitable 
babies in their arms, “coshering” as fast as their tongues can go, 
and under the trees sit whispering lovers and embryo M.P.’s. 
Children of all ages shout at their play or watch the waterfowl on 
the lake, and, to make the thing perfect, in the middle is an eques- 
trian statue of George II. Could loyalty go further than that ? 
There is ro doubt that Dublin thoroughly enjoys its Green, and 
ought to be grateful to the giver. Have we had enough of it? 
Then let us go home. C. J. H. 


en 
THE HEAD MASTER 


HE was a little grey old man, with a clean-shaven face, and a 
tightly-buttoned mouth, but it was not tilla boy had left school 
some years that he realised how small his old Head Master was. 
Even the Sixth did not notice it, though many of them towered a 
head and shoulders above him, and when once an Old Boy ventured to 
remark in the Sixth Form Room on the Doctor’s want of inches, he 
was met with a chorus of indignant reprobation from boys who 
spent the greater part of the day in the Head Master’s Class Room. 
Most men were well through their College career, and some had 
even taken their degrees, before they judged the Doctor by the 
standard of other men, though one or two flippant youths who 
never got out of the Lower Fourth,and went straight from school to 
a lawyer's office, have been heard to assert that they always knew 
he was a little man. But these had never been in the Sixth, and 
anything may be expected from men in a solicitor’s office. ; 

he whole school, from the Head Boy to the latest novi, 
reverenced the Doctor, and every boy pulled himself together when 
he saw the slight spare figure buttoned up to the throat in a frock- 
coat, with a top hat closely pressed on the close cropped grey head, 
stepping briskly along, flourishing an old-fashioned Maiacca cane, 
in the school grounds or in the streets of the little country town. 

- The doctor held his head high, and his stern eyes seemed to see 
everything and everybody. But he was far more awful in Se and 
gown; his step was no longer brisk, it was slow and dignified, and 
the ample folds of his black gown lent him an added dignity as he 
stalked up the long length of the Big School through the assembled 
boys. The Lower School saw nothing of the Doctor except at such 
times or at call-over, and the Upper School were only under his 
eye at a sort of examination lesson once a month, unless they went 
to be “knighted” at the end of the passage, as the Fifth Form 
Master phrased it. No one questioned his word, for he was a just 
man as well as severe, and the old traditions of the school, to which 
boys cling so fondly, found in him a staunch supporter. Though 
born before athletics had been elevated into a fine art, he was 
a determined hater of idling, and insisted on cricket and football 
being vigorously pursued, with fives in the off seasons, and a couple 
of paper-chases in the autumn. At Easter, between football and 
cricket, the games were held, though even the winner of a silver cup 
never felt the glory known by one who got his colours in the Cricket 
Eleven or his cap in the Football Thirteen. At every match, 
whether between Houses or against peengers, the Doctor was she 
seen, an eager spectator, applauding the skilful or solemnly shaking 

i oor play. 

re ks Sisth who knew him best, and for whom he poured 
out the wealth of his exact and old-fashioned scholarship. He was 
not a scholar after the manner of the modern Head-Master, who too 
often affects cosmopolitan humanitarianism and all things in heaven 
and earth, rather than schoolmastering and whatis strictly his ee 
He took ‘a “Double First” it is true, being well up in the Classica! 
Tripos, and low down among the Wranglers, but it was only ven 
b heer hard work, when “Double Firsts” were perhaps easier than 
the are nowadays. All through life the Head Master has been a man 
of ie idea after the cidarorit fashion of minding his own bipinets, 
As an undergraduate he set his heart on getting a fellowship, mi 
never attempted to air his own ideas on the Government Hf : 1€ 
Universe, and when he was appointed Head Master he bent ‘ his 
energies to im roving the school—to the pe of the old foundation, 
thaueh ssibly to the loss of the world of theories. sfasitat si 

His class-room was in the centre of the great school building ce : 
the tower, and in the curve of the bow window which — ee 
the entrance gates stood the Doctor’s arm chair. He sel oe sat, 
however, preferring to stand, swaying backwards and forwa' 7 gin 
one leg to the other, with his brows puckered and his under lip 

ially when the’ translator gave evident 


slightly protruding, espec } h n cgi nen 
i assage at sight with a disregard of dic y 
Mean wee peste of oe hrases as leaping poles over 


i . This sort of thing did not suit the Head Master ; 
nee che and accurate word-for-word translation, and would 
fecueully interrupt the off-hand construer, and telling him to “ sit 


” would declaim the passage at the top of his voice, 
dor A aeaciate tt tata od faued unvarnished English. as 
he would pucker his lips more than ever, and nod his head - me 
delinquent, saying, “ Eh, my lad! you’ve made more use of the 


2 f the dictionary, I suspect.” es 

ee tor salou took the Latin a peek Somborne aon 
from the University, an 

he left to a younger master fresh fro ase ves bape 

all the latest fashions of word-twisting. Sead opine ae 

ha copy of Greek verse, and then it was po: 

ge sine a A marvellous mene for the classics . Bo 

Alemst every phraze in the passage of Shakespeare done into halting 


ry 


sitting bare-headed on the steps of the - 
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lambics would give him pause. “Eh, my lad! didn't you think 
of the magnificent passage from such and such a play of “schylus, 
or Sophocles, or Euripides? A parallel passage, my lad!" And 
then he would roll out ten lines or so of Greek play. That was the 
old style of Greek verse writing—to find parallel passages and 
pele them—but the young composition-master looked on it with 
disdain ; his aim was to look at the idea as an ancient Greek would 
have looked at it, and to put it into the same language as that old 
Poet would have done. 

He has passed away now, that old Head Master, tossed aside by 
the wave of progress, and the close shorn grey head and stern pale 
face are buried in a count parsonage. Another has his place, but 
the school has not increased in numbers, Doubtless all is for the best 
—tven the innovations which leave Old Boys speechless with 
horror and indignation—for schoolboys are “lads” no longer now, 
but “young men” reading for exams., and need a new order of 
schoolmaster. The Doctor did well enough for us, and turned out 
some good scholars in his day; but his day is done, and he steps 
aside and lays down his armour rude dignus.. J. W. P 


——>__—_. 


“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN” has been coolly appropriated in the 
United States as a true American “national air.” Transatlantic 
Republican bands frequently play the Royal Anthem under the 
title of “‘ America.” 


FOREIGN KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH is usually not very deep, 
and an Italian journal has just written to us as “ Spectable” “ Direc- 
tion of The GrapAic,” a singular adjective, which apparently stands 
for “respectable.” 


A_PORTION OF THE ROPE WHICH HANGED MAjor ANDRI: 
the British spy, in the War of Independence, is owned by a New 
Yorker, who is anxious to collect ihe remaining fragments. The 
man who took the rope from André’s neck after the execution cut it 
into lengths, and gave away the pieces as mementoes, but kept a 
record of their destination, tires going to England, one to Turkey, 
and so on. Now the present owner, to whom it has descended, 
wishes to re-unite the rope, and give it to a historical museum. 


YOUNG AMERICA at the Free Libraries in the United States often 
reatly amuses the librarians by odd demands. Thus a boy at the 

assachusetts State Library asked for “The Reviled Statutes,” 
another inquired for “Shakespeare's Paradise Lost.” A third 
wantel “‘ The Story of the Bible,” and, when told it was not in the 
library, he said that he would take “The Arabian Nights” 
jnstead, 

THE BRITISH DoMESTIC SERVANT, who is nowadays such an 
independent personage, would not appreciate the rules of service in 
China. Recently a Chinese and his female servant in Shanghai 
had a difference of opinion respecting some arrears of wages, which 
ended in the woman smashing some furniture and the master 
bringing her up before the magistrate. The judge remarked that 
“servants should know their place,” and sentenced the woman to 
sixty slaps on the face, though to be quite just he ordered her master 
to pay up the wages. : 

AN AMUSING NOVELTY IN DINNER-PARTIES was recent! 
given in Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. After the sath had been served, 
the host and all the gentlemen rose and moved into the places of 
the gentlemen on their right, the ladies retaining their seats. This 
evolution was repeated after every course, till each pptensn had 
sat for a short time by each lady ut the table, and by the end of 
dinner had returned to his original place. The hint must have 
been borrowed from an old “ Flirtation” or sixth figure added to 
the quadrille, but at all events the plan proved very entertaining. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN. THE UNITED STATES will 
soon open with the party parades at the various State elections. 
Manufacturers are busy with banners bearing the portraits of both 
candidates, transparenciesadorned with similar likenessesand all kinds 
of mottoes, and thousands of torches made with an air-tube, which at 
intervals will suddenly cause the flame to shoot up two feet high. 
The Republicans will parade the streets with miniatures of the old 
log-cabin occupied by the former President Harrison, cider-barrels, _ 
and caged coons mounted on long poles. In the former Harrison 
Campaign in 1840 the party badge bore the log-cabin and cider- 
barrel. General Harrison himself, however, professes orthodox 
Republican indifference to an ancestor, even though that ancestor 
was a President. “I received nothing from my ancestors,” he 
declares, “except an education. My father died poor. I married 
young, and my wife and I took a little house with three rooms. I 
remember we had six knives, six two-pronged forks, six plates, and 
a similar slim equipment all round. My wife did her own work, and 
we were never happier in our liyes.” 

“CARMEN SYLVA," the oe of Roumania, leads a strangely 
idyllic life in her Summer Palace of Sinaia, in the Carpathians 
where King Charles and Queen Elizabeth usually go for the 
hot season. A charming description of the Queen and her 
surroundings is furnished to the Paris Figaro by M. Pierre Loti, 
the well known French author. ‘Carmen Sylva” rises almost 
before daybreak, and writes for several hours, despatching her 
correspondence or her literary work so as to be free for the rest of 
the day . About nine she goes out with the King and her 
adopted “daughters,” young girls chosen from noble families in 
misfortune who act as maids of honour—to roam through the 
neighbouring forest, and to breakfast in a quiet hunting-lodge. 
Sometimes the Queen works there, and reads to her “ daughters " 
some of her latest writings. Later, she goes back to her castle for 
the mid-day meal, where Sovercign and maids alike don the national 
costume, the Queen usually wearing white or silver with a long 
veil, After dinner, she reads or works again, sometimes illumi- 
nating missals in her boudoir. In the evening, Queen Eliza- 
beth often plays on the organ, but she rarely remains indoors lon 
without repeated strolls in the forest, which has purposely been left 
wild and untouched all round the palace, so that Sinaia is like 
a castle of some fairy princess in a wood. 

THE FUTURE BRIDE OF THE DUKE OF AOSTA, Princéss Letitia 
Bonaparte, has been an exile from her native country since she was 
four years old, having left France at the fall of the Empire. She 
has been brought up at the old family domain of Moncalieri, near 
Turin, which King Victor Emmanuel gave to the Princess Clotilde 
at the beginning of her exile, and where all the King's children had 
spent theirearliest years. Moncalieri is an immensesquare building ‘ir 
a picturesque site, surrouded by mountains, and with the river Pc 
flowing at its feet. It has belonged to the House of Savoy since the 
days of Hubert the White-handed, in the eleventh century, and 
the portraits of all the ancestors down to Charles-Albert hang in the 

icture Hlery. Part of the castle resembles a convent—the 

rincess Clotilde’s apartments in one of the wings, which are fitted 
up with austere simplicity. Within this wing also is an 
ahashoase for se retainers, of whom the Princess personally takes 
care. Princess [.etitia’s rooms, however, are furnished in most 
luxurious style, at her mother’s wish, and the Princess Clotilde’s sole 
mundane issipation has been riding on horseback with her 
daughter, who 1s a most daring equestrian. The bride-elect is an 
accomplished linguist and artist, being especially fond of painting. 
Her wedding-day, September 11th, will be kept as a regular popular 
festival in Turin, where the civil marriage will be rform d ip the 
Palace by the President of the Italian Senate and Signor Crispi, the 
Premier. Afterwards will follow the religious ceremony by the Arch- 
bishop of Turin in the Palace Chapel, 
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that will be very uncomfortable for you!” said Pauline, yey 


CHAPTER XI. 4 rege 4 
trying to conceal her satisfaction at this arrangement. 
d--and lunch with us?” But Mrs. Dobbs stuck toher drew May to her side. 


It w - 
May se hogs: gusty, afternoon towards the end of March when not come an 
some difficult grandmother arrived in London, There had been owe lan. 
objection to about the journey, arising from Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s . 
Properly atte - niece’s travelling alone, and insisting on her being luggage on the 
quite safe ork In reply to a suggestion that May would be room to say 
a ladies’ carriage, and under the care of the guard, she 


While the footman was superintending the placing of May's 


“good bye.” ‘God bless you, my dear, dear child! 
Write to me often, keep w 


uBLe,” “Like SHIPS UPON THE Sea," “AMONG ALIENS,” &C,, &C. 


cP gentleness. “I have always wished for a daughter, and she shall 
ill you _ be like my own daughter to me.” And, with a motherly caress, she 
“Don't be afraid for me, granny dear!" said May, smiling with 
tearful eyes. ‘I shall be very happy with Aunt Puiline, Besides, 


” 


cab, her grandmother drew her into ‘the waiting- I all . you again very soon. 
I! : rs. Dobbs laid her hand on the girl’s should 
ell, and be happy!” she said, folding the gently, but firmly, out of the ease Se teed ee te 


Mrs. Dormer-Smith stood by, not unsympathetic, doorway until May and her aunt had disappeared. Then she sat 


Wrote « . 
€ :—“It is not that I doubt her keing safe; but I cannot let my girl in her arms. n 
e time relieved to know James Lusied with the down by the -fire, untied her bonnet-strings, pulled out her hand- 


Serva ni 
Not seni ee alone when I meet her atthe station. Why 
that she could with her?” To which Mrs. Dobbs made answer luggage, 
work, but th not send a maid, having only one servant-of-all- exclamat: 
on, & I i she herself would bring her gran 
said she toJo ie np by one train, and come d S 
Re th eatherhead. And when he remonstrated against her 
$po1 . 
with she re or aha'porth of tar. If I make up my mind to part 
ap ud, I'll start her as well as I can.” 
avellers found Mrs. Dormer-Smith awaiting them at the 


own bythe next,” stout, common 


you have taken 


but at the. sam 
<o that he could not witness the parting, 


ee “Darling Fg Rael Brey 1 eon ; 

d-daughter to Lon- be hoped that he would never know the relationship between this not belong to the.same class as that el 

. -looking old woman and Miss Cheffington ; nor be bya servant in livery, with whom ‘the nyse calla tun suae 
able to report it in the servants’ hall. 8g gone away. 


at expense and fatigue, she answered, “Oh, we won't was behaving very i 
«-[’m sure we ought all to be very much obliged to you for the care on SO. 
t 7 


y: 
and Mrs. Dobbs Mrs. Dobbs looked up wit 


nor hear May's _ kerchief, and sobbed unrestrainedly. The waiting- 
Indeed it might looked at her curiously ; for she had noticed that Mee Dobbe aid 


She felt that Mrs. Dobbs resently she drew near, on pretence of poking the fi i 
“You're very fond of the young lady, ain't ou? “But Necaene! 


roperly, and said with. gracious sweetness, 
You'll see her again very soon, I dare say. Don’t cry, poor 


of my niece. It was most good of you to undertake dear ; 
“T fave cried,” said Mrs. Dobbs, getting up and drying her eyes 


this tiresome journey. 
haffash in her eyes. ‘I only hope,” resolutely. “Ihave cried, and it’s done me good. And now ‘il 


railyy; 
amiab Sagas She greeted May affectionately, Y 
“ But, he: ‘ My servant has a cab here for the logeage,” she said. she returned hotly, “that you will take as good care of my grandchild, go and gst a bit of food.” 
afraid the pace i a how shall we manage about ? I’m as I have taken of your niece.” The next, moment she repent! of But she only trifled with the modest dinner set before her ; and 
Question b: EO is too small for three.” rs. Dobbs settled the _ her retort, and said quite humbly, “ You will be kind to her, won't as she sat in a corner of the second-class carriage which conve ed 

ormer-S vy. peanng that she did not purpose going to Mrs. you? Poor motherless lamb! You will ke kind to her, I'm her back to Oldchester, her handkerchief was soaked with silent 

ith’s house. She would get some dinner at the station, sure!” ; : tears. 
“Indeed I will,” answered Mrs. Dormer-Smith, with unruffied To May the separation naturally seemed far less terrible than it 


and ri 
turn to Oldchester by an evening train. ‘Oh dear, I'm afraid 
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She had no idea that-it was to be a long, much. 


d it eeable to sit in the well- 
se giles cushion at her back and a 


did to Mrs. Dobbs. 
less a permanent, one. 


tly- inted brougham 2 
ee tin der her feet al to look through the clear glasses 


Aunt Pauline was 
t the bustle and movement of London. Her \ 
very pleasant and sympathetic. Pier ee ete 
father's sister very dearly. L dy. 
i Dorner Seth's gentle Taunee, her soft, low voice, a ane 
elegance of her dress, and even the Cea perfume of violets whic 
t her, were all appreciated by May. ; 
ge one ae not at Morne, is he, Aunt Pauline ? 
ittle silence. : , 
ae No Cyril is at Harrow. There are only the children. ve 
iu Oh,’ children !” cried May with brightening eyes. ue 
ae : I love children. I didn’t know you had any children besides 
il.” 


her peculiar little guttural laugh, 
slowly and softly uttered, and made 


" she asked, 


Mrs. Dormer-Smith laughed 

consisting of several ha, ha, ha’s, 
er. 
arse they boys or girls ? oe many are there? How old are 
?” questioned May, eagerly. ee 

ee Two little boys. bol are me see—Harold is six and 
Wilfred five. It is very awkward having two little things ae 
nursery so many years younger than their elder brother. Cyri is 
turned fifteen. ‘It is like beginning all one’s troubles over again, 
said Pauline, painueelys ie, Feet of these two children was, 
indeed, a standing grievance with her. A 

May thought tfitan odd way of talking, and said no more on the 
subject of her little cousins, But she looked forward to seeing them 
with pleasant expectation. ix 

The sight of the house in Kensington brought back vividly to her 
mind the day after the dowager’s funeral, when she had arrived 
there from school, feeling very strange and forlorn. She remem- 
bered, too, the abrupt departure next morning with her father, and 
her impression that the Dormer-Smiths had not behaved well, and 
that her father was very angry with them. May was shown into a 
bedroom at the back of the house overlooking some gardens. The 
maid, having asked if she could do anything for Miss Cheffington, 
and having mentioned that the luncheon-gong would sound in ten 

. minutes, withdrew, and left May alone, She examined her room with 
girlish interest. It was very pretty, she thought. Perhaps, in point 
of solid comfort, the old-fashioned furniture of her room in Friar’s 
Row might be superior; but in Friar's Row there was no such 
ample provision of looking-glasses as there was here. She was 
still contemplating herself from head to foot in a long swing 
eins sesh stood in a good light near the window, when the gong 
sounded. 

May ran downstairs, and in the dining-room she found her aunt 
and a heavy-looking man with grizzled, sandy hair and dull blue 
eyes, who asked her how she did, and supposed she would hard] 
recognise him. “Qh yes I do, Uncle Frederick !.” she answered. 
And, again, an uncomfortable recollection of her father’s angry 
departure from that house came over her. But whatever quarrels 
there might have been in those days her aunt and uncle appeared 
to have forgotten all about them. Mr. Dormer-Smith told May 
more than once that he was pleased to see her. ‘ You're not a bit 
like your father, my dear,” said he, with an approving air not alto- 
gether flattering to Augustus. é . 

“Oh yes, Frederick !” interposed his wife. “There is a family 
>xpression,” . 

“It’s an expression I have never seen on your brother's face. 
No, nor any approach to it.” 

Mrs. Dormer-Smith laughed the soft little laugh which was 


habitual with her when embarrassed or disconcerted, and changed - 


“the conversation. “I hope you like your room, May?” she said, 
“Oh yes, very much indeed, thank you, Aunt Pauline.” 5 
“I wish I could have come upstairs with you. But I am obliged 

to ménager my strength as much as possible.” 

cig you not well, Aunt Pauline?” asked May with ready sym- 
pathy. 

38 if am not strong, dear.” . 

“You would be better if you exerted yourself more,” said Mr. 
Dormer-Smith. “ Your system gets into a sluggish state from sheer 
inactivity.” 

“Ah, you don’t understand, Frederick,” answered his wife with a 
laintive smile. And May felt indignant at her uncle’s want of 
eeling. But the next minute she relented towards him when he 

said, as he rose from table, “I'll go-round to the chemist’s myself 

for Willy's medicine, and bring it back with me, as I suppose 
ou Lent be wanting James to go out again with the carriage 
y and by.” 

“Is one of the little boys ill?” asked May. This time it was 
her aunt who replied calmly, “Oh, no. The child has a little 
nervous cough ; it is really more a trick than anything else.” 

‘Huggins doesn’t think so lightly of it, I can assure you. He 
tells me great care is needed,” said Mr. Dormer-Smith. 

“Can I—would you mind—might I see my little cousins?” 
asked May with some hesitation. She was pee by these dis- 
crepancies of opinion between the husband and wife. 

Mr. Dormer-Smith turned round witha look almost of animation, 
“Come now, if you like. Come with me,” he said, And May 
followed him out’ of the room, disregarding her Aunt’s suggestion 
that it would be better for her to lie down and rest after her 
journey. 

The nursery was a large room—in fact an attic—at the top of 
the house. May noticed how rapidly the elegance and costliness of 
the furniture and sppoibkments Saeeased as fey mounted. If the 
dining-room and drawing-rooms represented tropical luxury, the 
bedrooms cooled down into a temperate zone ; asic the top region of 
all was arctic in its barrenness. The nursery looked very forlorn 
and comfortless, with its bare floor, cheap wall-paper dotted with 
coarse, coloured prints ; and its small grate with a small fire in it, 
which had exhausted its energies in smoking furiously, as the smell 
in the room testified. Ata table in the middle of the room sat a 
hard-featured young woman with high cheek bones, and a complexion 
like that of a varnished wooden doll, mending a heap of linen ; and 
in one corner, where stood a battered old rocking horse, and a top- 
heavy Noah’s Ark, two little boys were kneeling on the floor, build- 
ing houses with wooden bricks. On their tiers entrance, they 
looked up languidly ; but when they saw who it was, they scrambled 
to their feet with some show of pleasure, and came to stand one on 
each side of him, holding his hands. They were both like him, blue- 
ae and sandy-haired, and both looked pale and sickly. Harold, 
the elder, seemed the stronger of the two. Wilfred was a meagre, 
frail-looking little creature, with a half timid, half sullen expression 
of face. Their father kissed them both, and sittin: down, drew the 
younger child on his knee, whilst Harold ated pressing close 
against his shoulder, 

“Well, do you know who this is?” asked Mr. Dormer-Smith, 
pointing to en 

Apparently they had no wish to know, for they nestled closer to 
their father, and sulkily rejected May’s proffered caresses: 

“Qh, come, you mustn’t be shy,” said their father. “This js 
your cousin May ; kiss her, and say how d’ye do?” 

But nothing would induce either of the boys to give May his 
hand, nor even to look at her ; and at length he begged her uncle 
not to trouble himself, and hoped they would all be very good 
friends presently. 

es Ard how do we 


: t on with our lessons, ma’amselle ?” asked 
Mr. Dormer-Smith 0 


the hard-featured young woman who, beyond 
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i i itherto taken on 
rising from her chair when they came in, had hitherto ta 


moWe oat had no lessons to-day,” put in Harold, with a 
i ‘ma'amselle.” 
Ow NS Lae it has been inpoest is pee ED ae 
1 s2wi r madame. See!” and she n 
ear ees will have our rae - ie ape Take as 
“T don’t want lessons, I want to go out wit Seek lies 
i apa,” cried Harold. Whereupon little Wilfred lisp 
reac bean would go out with Leta ereaA age tak soe 
“Iti for you, my man,” sai aer. 
wind ge re Harold will stay with you, ree you 
can play together, and do your lessons afterwards, like oe oy: 
But the children only wailed and cried the louder, whilst ma eS 
moiselle, with her eyes on her needlework, monotonously repenies 
in her Swiss-French ‘What is this? Be good, my children,” an 
apparently thought she was doing all that she was called upon to 
the circumstances. Y ; / 4 
Pray thotgth her little cousins peculiarly disagreeable children ; 
but she could not help feeling sorry for them and for their father, 
who looked quite hel fess and distressed. ‘‘ Would you like me to 
tell you a story?” she said. ‘I know some very pretty stories. 
A wail from Wilfred, and a scowl from Harold, were all the answer 
she received from them. But her uncle caught at the suggestion 
eagerly. ‘Oh, that would be very kind of Cousin May; he said. 
“A pretty story! You'll like that, won’t you? No, I shan’t ! 
I want to go with papa,” grumbled Harold. “I want to go wis 
papa,” sobbed Wilfred. “It is always so when monsieur comes to 
the nursery,” said the Swiss, coolly going on with her sewing. 
“The children are so fond of nionsieur.” ” Poor little fellows! 
cried May. Then kneeling down beside her uncle, she began softly 
to stroke Wilfred's hair, and to speak to him coaxingly. After a 
while, the child glanced shyly into her face, and ceased to sob. 
Presently he allowed himself to be transferred from his father’s knee 
to May’s.* The Noah’s ark was brought into requisition. May 
ranged its inmates—all more or less dilapidated—on the floor, and 


began to perform a drama with them, making each animal’s utter- 


ances in an appropriate voice. A smile dawned on Wilfred's pale 
little face, and Harold drew near to look and listen with evident 
interest. F 

“ Now, Uncle Frederick, if 7 have to go out, I will stay and 
play with the children, until lesson time. They are going to be 
very good now ; ain’t you, boys?” b : ; 

“ Ve’y good now,” assented Wilfred, his attention still absorbed 
by the Noah’s Ark animals. , : tie ts 

“ Well—if you'll make the pig grunt again, J will be good,” said 
Harold, with a Bismarckian mastery of the do ut des principle. 

Mr. Dormer-Smith’s face beamed with satisfaction. “ It’s very 
good of you, my dear,” said he. “If you don’t mind, it would be 
very kind to stay with them a little while ;—that is, if you are not 
too tired by your journey?” And as he went away, he repeated, 
“It's very good of you, my dear; very good of you!” 

But May found that her aunt took a different view. J 

‘‘ Dear May,” said she, when she. learned where her niece had 
been spending the two hours after luncheon, “this is very impru- 
dent! You should have lain down and taken a thorough rest 
instead of exerting yourself in that way.” 

“Qh, I’m not in the least tired, Aunt Pauline.” ’ 

“Dear child, you may not think so; but a railway journey of 
three or four hours jars the nerves act 

“Oh, I was very glad to amuse the children, Aunt Pauline. They 
were crying to go out with their father, so 1 tried to comfort them. 
They got quite merry before I left them.” 

rs. Dormer Smith slowly shook her: head and smiled. “ You 
will find them extremely tiresome, poor things!” said she placidly. 
“ They are by no means engaging children. Cyril was very different 
at their age.” 

“Oh, Aunt Pauline! I think they might be made—I mean I 
think we shall come to be great friends. I couldn’t bear to see 
them cry, poor mites !” 7 

“That is all very sweet in you, dear May, but I fancy it is best 
to leave their nursery governess to manage them. Her French is 
not all that I could wish. But a pure accent is notso vitall 
important for boys. It is much if an Englishmen can speak Frenc 
Sica Mecently: And Cecile makes herself very useful with her 
needle,” 

Pauline then announced that she would not go out again that 
afternoon, but would devote herself to the inspection of May’s 
wardrobe. “Of course you have no evening dresses fit to wear,” 
she said. “‘ But we will see whether we cannot manage to make use 
of some of your other clothes. Smithson, my maid, is very clever.” 

“Why, of course Granny would not have sent me without proper 
clothes!” protested May, opening her eyes in astonishment. 
I have an evening frock :—a very pretty white muslin, quite new. 

To this speech Aunt Pauline vouchsafed no answer beyond a vague 
smile. She scarcely heard it, in fact. Her mind was preoccupied 
with weighty considerations, As she seated herself in the one easy 
chair in May’s room, and watched her niece kneelin down, keys in 
hand, before her travelling trunk, she observed with heartfelt thank- 
fulness that the girl's figure was naturally graceful, and calculated 
to set off well-cut garments to advantage. 

“Oh!” exclaimed May suddenly, turning round and letting the 
keys fall with a clash as she clasped her hands, “above everything I 
must not miss the post! I want to send off a letter, so that granny 
may have it at breakfast time to-morrow for a surprise. Have [ 
plenty of time, Aunt Pauline ?” ; 

“No doubt,” answered her aunt absently. She was debating 
whether the circumference of May’s waist might not be reduced an 
inch or so, by judicious lacing. 

“Perhaps I had better get my letter written first, Aunt Pauline. 
I wouldn’t miss writing to granny for the world, and any time will 
do for the clothes,” 


To which her aunt replied with solemnity, and with an a pear- 


ance of energy which May had never witnessed in her before. 

“Your wardrobe, May, demands very serious consideration. April 

is just upon us. You are to be presented at the second Drawing- 

room, Dress is an important social duty, and we must not lose 

time in trifling.” : 
CHAPTER XII. 


IT was a great comfort to Mrs. Dormer-Smith to find her niece so 
pretty (‘not a beauty,” as she said to herself, “ but extremely 
pleasing, and with capital points”), and so entirel free from 
vulgarisms of speech or manner. In fact, May's outwar demeanour 
needed but very few polishing touches to make it all her aunt could 
desire. But a more intimate acquaintance revealed traits of character 
which troubled Mrs, Dormer-Smith a good deal. 

“T suppose,” she observed to her husband, with a sigh, “one had 
no right to expect that poor Augustus’s unfortunate marriage should 
have left no trace in his children. But it is dreadfully disheartening 
to come every now and then upon some absolutely middle-class 
prejudice or scruple, in May. Now Augustus, whatever his faults 
my be, always had such a thorough-bred way of looking at 

ngs, 

‘‘Certainly, no one can accuse your brother of having scruples,” 
said Frederick. 

“ Besides, it is terribly bad form in a girl of her age to set up for 
a moralist.” 

“It doesn’t seem much like May to set up for anything : she is 


- always so childish and unpretending.” 


enfant terrible of such uncompromising truthfulness. 


“And - 
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“Oh, yes ; and that sngénue air is delicious : ; 
with Ber physique. : ay best - so many things Which oppetect 
€ach in words, but which girls brought i Cann 
by instinct.” ; = mgnt up in a certain monde lear 

“What sort of things do you mean ?” 
little pause. si asked her husband after ; 
“ Well, on Thursday, for instance, I was awf 
Griffin was here, and seemed pleased with Mayan norte. Mrs 
good deal. You know that is very important because kh, to her 
invites peers or leaves them out pretty much ‘he. duches 
dictates. So 


of those new people, the Aaronssohns, who fee 


you know, little one, that that 5 
‘Is she?" said May, 

Something in 
1 attention ; a she 
pressed her and cross-questioned her, until May blurted out that he 
thought it despicable to accept vale people's hospitality pe 

icule them for being vul “es 

you know, the duchess and Me 

Griffin both went to the Aaronssohns’ ball last season, Now ae 

know,” pursued Mrs. Dormer-Smith almost tearfully, “ that Pind 

of el hig never do. You must allow that it will never do, 
rederick, 

“It would be awkward,” 
ff ee you tell her?” 

“Of course, I spoke to her after Mrs. Griffin had vay 
But she only said, ‘What could I do, Aunt Pauline? The old La 
insisted on my answering her, and I couldn't tell her a story,’ me 
see what a difficult kind of thing it will be to manage, Frederick,” 

Mr. Dormer-Smith had become a great partisan of May’s, He 
was genuinely grateful for her kindness to his children, and would 
willingly have taken her part had it been possible, But he felt that 
his wife was right ; it would really never do to carry into society an 
And this 
feeling was much strengthened by the recollection of sundry 
remarks which May had innocently made to himself—remarks 
indicating an inconvenient assumption on her part that one’s 
principles must naturally regulate one’s practice. However, as he 
told his wife, they must trust to time and experience to correct this 
crudeness. 

“ She is but a schoolgirl, after all,” he said. 

Pauline did not pursue the subject, but she reflected within herself 
that there are schoolgirls and schoolgirls, 

There had been some discussion as to who should present May. 
Mrs. Dormer-Smith was of opinion that had there been a Vis- 
countess Castlecombe, the office would properly have devolved on 
her ladyship ; but old Lord Castlecombe had been a widower for 
many years. At length it was decided that May should be presented 
by her aunt. “TI know it is a great risk for me to go out décolletée 
on an English spring day,” said that devoted woman. |“ And Lady 
Burlington mate do it ifI asked her. But [ wish to carry out the 
duty I have undertaken towards Augustus's daughter, as thoroughly 
as my strength will allow. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
it is important that she should be publicly acknowledged, and, as it 
were, identified with the family. Of course, I shall feel justified in 
buying my gown out of May’s eae : 

“ May's money ” had come to be the phrase by which the Dormer- 
Smiths spoke of the payment made by Mrs. Dobbs for her grand- 
daughter. 

But besides the comforting sense of duty fulfilled, there were other 
compensations in store for Mrs, Dormer-Smith. May’s presentation 
dress was pronounced exquisite, and was ready in good time ; and 
May herself profited satisfactorily by the instructions of a fashion- 
able professor of deportment, in the difficult art of walking and 
curtseying in a train. To be sure, she had alarmed her aunt at 
first by going into fits of laughter when describing Madame Mel- 
notte’s lessons, and imitating the impressive gravity with which the 
dancing-mistress went through the dumb show of a presentation at 
Court, But she did what she was told to do, not only with docility, 
but with an unaffected simplicity which Aunt Pauline’s good taste 
perceived to be infinitely charming. And she said to her husband 
that she really began to hope May would be “a great success. r 

The great day of the Drawing-room came and went, as do a 
days, great or small. But whether she had been a successor a 
failure, in her aunt’s sense of the words, May had not the remotest 
idea. Indeed, the various feelings on the subject of her presenta- 
tion which had filled her breast beforehand (including a genuine 
delight in her own appearance as she stood before the big Lenin 
glass, while Smithson put the finishing touches to her head- reath 
were all swallowed up in the supreme feeling of thankfulness that 1 
was over; and that she had not disgraced herself by tumbling over 
her train, or otherwise shocking the eyes of august genes 
Also, in a minor degree, she was thankful that Aunt oe 
antique lace-flounce—a portion of the Dowager’s legacy lent “4 he 
occasion—had escaped destruction. On their drive homewar ; ea 
sat silent, trying to extricate some definite image from her eo be 
impressions of the ceremony, and finding that her most x Ue 
recollection recorded the pressure of a persistent and mallee e pe 
against her ribs. Mrs, Dormer-Smith, too, was too much ee ve 
to say much. She leaned back in the carriage with eke eyes) 
wrapping her furs round her, and sniffing at a bottle of salts. well: 
But when refreshed bya glass of wine, and seated " ft ip 
cushioned chair before a blazing fire, Mrs. Harmer sent é by 
well satisfied with the result of the day. Mrs. Griffin ha wdot 
there, and had nodded approvingly across a struggling Ke wes 
bare shoulders; and Mrs, Griffin’s approbation was worth ea 
Mr. Dormer-Smith came home from his club 2 full ae rid 
than usual, in order to hear the report :—a proof of sate 
May, not being a whist-player, was unable fully to apprecia! © abe 

“Well,” said Pauline, with a kind or vee serenity, © W 
accomplished this somewhat trying social duty.” | ; 

i Toye, indeed,” exclaimed Ray. “J'm afraid you a ee : 
fully tired, Aunt Pauline. And the crowd and closeness made ¥ 
headache, Isaw. How u ol head now ? 

“It is better, dear, much better.” : P 

“Well?” said Mr. Dormer-Smith, looking interrogatively with 
raised eyebrows at his wife. : as 

“Oh oes, Frederick ; very nice indeed, very satisfactory: 1 af 
very much pleased. I Aad been a little anxious about t ke “one 
the corsage, but Amélie has done herself great credit. ily Tooke 
cifully, white suits our dear child to perfection. She really 
very well.” di. i195. cali th 

“Did I, Aunt Pauline? Well, I’m sure it didn’t mu 


how I looked.” . ; 
“Didn’t matter!” echoed Mrs. Dormer-Smith in a ee ye 
“Oh, come, May!” cried her uncle. “I thought you ip n't care 
that sort of nonsense. Do you mean to tell me that you ¢0 
about looking pretty?” anil 
“ Oh, no tT imean wall, I did think my dress was lovely’ a - 
looked at myself in the big glass upstairs; but in that is ey ace 
could see it? And J was awfully afraid that Aunt Paulin 
flounce would be torn completely off the skirt.” 


assented Frederick, looking grave, 


atter 
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laughed. “You don't appear to have altogether 
first appearance as a courtier,” said he. 

Oh, who could enjoy it?” Then, fearful of 
ateful, she added, “It was very. very kind of Aunt 
ke so much trouble, and to get me that beautiful 


Her uncle 

ioyed your 
or Enjoyed ! 
eeming ungr 
Pauline to ta 


dress. d to think about 
ot been accustome ut ways and means, 

May had te a matter of course that her daily wants should be 
It ie and she had hitherto bestowed no more thought on the 
ae than a young bird in the nest. But it was impossible 
Lelie to live asa member of the Dormer-Smiths’ family without 
ee the question .of money brought forcibly to her mind. There 
os ; small pinchings and savings of a kind utterly unknown in 
oe Row; elaborate calculations were made as to the possi- 
ih of this or that expenditure ; Aunt Pauline frequently 
eee d her poverty; and yet, withal, there was kept up an 
- earance of wealth and elegance. May was not long in dis- 
# Ting the seamy side of all the luxury which surrounded her ; 
ey it amazed her. Why should her aunt so arrange her life as to 
tects very little comfort from very strenuous effort? And what 

uzzled her most of all at first was the air of conscious virtue with 
Which this was done: the strange way in which Aunt -Pauline 
would mention some piece of meanness or insincerity as though it 
were an act of loftiest duty. On one or two occasions May had 
innocently snaeestes a straightforward way out of some social 
difficulty ; such as wearing an old gown when a new one could not 
be alforded, or refusing an invitation which could only be accepteh 
at the cost of much bodily and mental harass, But these childisd 
suggestions had been met by an indulgent smile; and she han 
been told that such and such things must be done or endured id 
order to keep up the family’s position in society. Once May had. 
asked, ‘Then why séox/ad we keep up our position in society ?” 
But her aunt had shown such genuine consternation at this impious 
inquiry that the girl did not venture to repeat it. 

Another question, however, soon forced itself upon May: namely, 
how it came to pass that, under all the circumstances, so much 
money was spent on her dress. Besides the Court train and petti- 
coat, her aunt had provided for her a wardrobe which, to the young 
girl's inexperienced eyes, appeared absolutely splendid (for Pauline’s 
conscience, although cramped and squeezed into artificial shape like 
a Chinese lady's foot, was alive and sentient ; and she would on no 
account have failed to expend “ May’s money” for May’s advan- 
tage): and yet all the while there were the two little boys in their 
comfortless nursery, wearing coarse clothing and shabby shoes ; and 
there was Cecile toiling at needlework instead of attending to the 
children, in order that the cost of a seamstress might be saved ! 
On this subject May felt that she had a right to interrogate her 
aunt ; and accordingly she took courage todo so. Mrs. Dormer- 
Smith was considerably embarrassed, and made an attempt to fence 
off the subject. But May persisted. “It’s very, very good of you 
and Uncle Frederick to do so much for me,” she said. “ But I can’t 
bear to take it all.” 

“Nonsense, May! Remember you are a Cheffington. You 
must appear in the world properly ene 

“But, Aunt Pauline, it isn t fair to Harold and Wilfred !” 


“Harold and Wilfred?” echoed her aunt, opening wide her soft 


dark eyes. ‘What do you mean, May?” 

May coloured hotly, but stuck to’her point, ‘ Well,” she said, 
“you know Uncle Frederick was saying the other day that Willy 
ought to have change of air; and you said you couldn't afford to 
send him to the seaside just now; and—and I think Cecile thinks 
they ought to have new walking suits ; and all the while I have so 
many expensive new frocks. 1 can’t bear it. It isn’t really fair.” 

Then Mrs. Dormer-Smith found herself compelled to assure her 
niece that no penny of the cost of her toilet came out of Uncle 
Frederick's pocket, and reading a further question in the girl’s face, 
she hastened to anticipate it by adding, “ The arrangéments made 
for you here, May, are in entire accordance with your father’s wishes. 
There has been a correspondence with him on the subject, and he 
wrote quite distinctly ; otherwise your uncle and I would not have 
undertaken to bring you out.” ‘ 

“T hope,” said May, “that papa does not deprive himself of 
anything for me. He used not to be at all well off, I know. I can 
remember when I was a little thing in Bruges.” ; 

“Augustus deprives himself of no/hing,” answered Mrs. Dormer- 
Smith, softly, but emphatically. “ Pray say no more on the subject, 
my dear. This sort of thing makes my head ache.” 

Her conscience being thus relieved, May accepted and enjoyed 
her new finery and her new life. She found’ that * taking up one’s 
Position in society” involved pleasanter things than being presented 
at a Drawing-room. It was delightful -to Ee tastefully and beco- 
mingly dressed. It was agreeable to be sure of plenty of partners 
atevery dance. It was satisfactory to have so admirable a chaperon 
as Aunt Pauline, One could no more form a fair judgment of that 
lady, from knowing her only in domestic life, than one could fully 
appreciate a swan from seeing it on dry land. In the congenial 
element of “society,” her merits were exhibited to the utmost 
advantage. They were, indeed, greater than May had any idea of; 
Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s tact in warding off ineligible partners, and 
Securing as far as possible eligible ones for her niece, was masterly. 
But May admired her aunt’s unruffled temper and gentle grace. 
She had been quick to find out—with some astonishment, but 
beyond the possibility of doubt—that fine people can be exceedingly 
tude on occasion ; and she observed with pride that Aunt Pauline 
Was never rude. Moreover, Aunt Pauline’s softness of manner was 
4 far more effectual protection against impertinence than the 
brusguerie affected by sundry ladies who forgot the wisdom embodied 
in the homely saying that “those who play at bowls must look out 
for rubbers ;” and who were always liable to be vanquished by 
greater insolence than their own. 

May soon began to be reticent of her real sentiments and 
°pinions in speaking to her aunt and uncle. She felt that nine 


mes out of.ten she was not understood ;—or, which was worse, . 


iia misunderstood. But in writing to her dear granny she 
“ankly and fully poured out all her heart. These letters were the 
Jey and consolation of Mrs. Dobbs’s life. Every minutest detail 
interested her, She laughed over May’s description of the drawing- 
Tvom, and read it out loud to Jo Weatherhead by way of a whole- 
some corrective to his Tory prejudices. 
, vut at the same time she secretly treasured a copy of the Morning 
“hs of ee Miranda Cheffington’s name, and a descrip- 
“ of Miss Miranda Cheffington’s toilet on that occasion. And 
she listened, with a complacency of which she was more than half- 
ashamed, to Mrs. Simpson’s ecstacies on the subject; and to the 
straps of information which the good-natured Amelia quoted— 
jem incorrectly—from social gossip setting forth how Mrs. 
mer-Smith and her niece, Miss Miranda Cheffington, had been 
aah at this or that grand entertainment. These things hea a 
ae frivolous ; but was it not for this end, to put May in her 
Debb Place in the world, to give her her birthright, that Mrs. 
thi, Ss had made a great sacrifice? Jo Weatherhead understood 
- So well, that the “fashionable intelligence ” in the local _news- 
al Sg assumed a quite pathetic interest in his eyes. When he 
ab nt to drink tea with his old friend in the parlour of her new 
‘ ode, With its trashy, stuccoed ceiling, miserably thin walls, and 
ee little fireplace, he felt it to be a positive comfort to pull 
eink Is pocket a copy of the Court Yournaé or other ually polite 
pean and read aloud to Sarah some paragraph in which May's name 
ti by It was a consolation, too, to let himself be lectured and 
Shed at by Sarah for his absurd admiration of the aristocracy. 


THE GRAPHIC 


And he took every opportunit 
order that she might vintbsiond ly 
pole principles. _ 
eanwhile,Captain Cheffington saw the accounts of his daughter’ 
pepretaace in the fashionable world, and began to think ¢ at he 
oe i been too easy in giving his consent to it. He had got nothing 
y it; and perhaps somet, ing might have been got. He wrote 
twice to Pauline, urgently requiring her to tell him what was the 
exact sum which Mrs. Dobbs paid for her granddaughter’s main- 
tenance. That it was handsome he did not doubt ; knowing by 
experience that the Dormer-Smiths would not contribute a shilling 
Pauline had pce evasively to the first letter, and not at all to 
the second, with the result that Augustus’s imagination absurdly 
exaggerated Mrs. Dobbs’s wealth. The old woman must be rolling 
mm money after all! Had May's allowance been a small one, his 
sister would not have hesitated to tell him theexact sum. It was 
clear to his mind that the Dormer-Smiths were making an uncom- 
monly good thing of it, and he was decidedly disinclined to leave all 
the profit to them. He wrote off to Oldchester a demand for 
money on his own account. It was refused ; and his anger was 
very bitter. He even began to cherish a grudge against May. 
Why should she be surrounded by luxury, enjoying all the gaieties 
of London, and taking a social position to which her only claim was 
the fact of being és daughter, whilst he lived the life of an outcast ? 
He went so far as to threaten to come to England and bring away 
his daughter : shaving some idea that Mrs. Dobbs might ransom 
May, and pension him off. But the energy which might once upon 
a time have enabled snes Cheffington to take this strong step 
had waned lon ago. He had grown inert. And, above ail, the 
circumstances of his private life rendered such independent action 
difficult, if not impossible. 

It presently began to be reported amongst Mrs. Dormer-Smith’s 
acquaintance, with other items of tea-table gossip, that “ little May 
Cheffington had a rich old grandmother somewhere down in the 
country.” Theodore Bransby, who was admitted a a familiar 
visitor at the Dormer-Smiths, and who made a parade of his 
intimacy with the Cheffingtons, was interrogated: on the subject. 
He maintained a cautious reserve in his replies :—“ He teally could 
say nothing; he had no idea what the old lady’s means might be ; 
he could scarcely, in fact, be said to know her at all.” Wishing, as 
he did, completely to ignore that objectionable old ironmonger's 
widow, it was irritating to find her existence known, and her means 
discussed, in London. To be sure, no one troubled himself to inquire 
“Who is she?” general interest being exclusively concentrated on 
the question, “What has she?” Theodore’s reticence was by no means 
attributed to its real cause. People said that young Bransby was 
looking after the girl himself, and wanted to choke off possible 
rivals, Theodore did, indeed, push himself as far as possible into 
every house which May frequented. There were some still inaces- 
sible to him; but he had patience and perseverance. And he was 
constantly meeting May in. the course of the season. She was far 
more pleased to see him ia London than she ‘had ever been in 
Oldchester. He was associated with persons whom she loved: and 


of combatting her Radicalism, in 
vindicate the steadfastness of her 


on many occasions when ball-room lookers-on pronounced Miss: 


Ghee pon and young Bransby to be “spooning awfully,” May 
was talking with animation of his half-brothers, Bobby and 


Billy ; of the dear old Canon and her friend Constance; or even’ 


of Mr. and Mrs. Sebastian Bach Simpson. Theodore had no 
relish for these topics; but it was better to talk with- May’ of 
them, than not to talk with her at all. And‘to the girl, -he 
seemed the only link between her present life and the dear Old- 
chester days. ; 

At the beginning of June, however, he ceased to have this exclu- 
siveclaim on her attention. One fine day Aunt Pauline, returnin, 
from an afternoon drive with her niece, found a large visiting car 
with “The Misses Piper” engraved on it with many elaborate 
flourishes, whilst underneath was written in pencil ‘ Miss Hadlow.” 

“ Piper!” said Pauline, languidly dropping her eyeglass, and 
looking round at May; “what can this mean?’ 

“Qh, it means Miss Polly and Miss Patty and my schoolfellow 
Constance Hadlow!” cried May, clapping her hands, “ Fancy 
Conny being in town! I dare say the Pipers invited her on a visit. 
I’m so glad!” : 

Mrs. Dormer-Smith's countenance expressed ang hing but glad- 
ness; and she privately informed May that it would be impossible 
to do more than send cards to'these ladies by the servant. “I can't 
have them here on my Thursdays, you know, May,” she said, plain- 
tively, and with an injured air. 

Three months ago May would have indignantly protested against 
this tone, and would have pointed out that it would be unfeeling 
and ungrateful on her part to slight her old friends. But she had 
by this time learned to understand how unavailing were all such 
representations to convince Aunt Pauline, in whose code personal 
sentiments of good will towards one’s neighbour had to yield to the 


higher.law of duty towards “ Society.” 
iy 


Perhaps,” said May, after a pause, “if you cannot go yourself, 
Uncle Frederick would take me to Miss Piper’s.some Sunday after 
church, when we go for a walk with the children. You see-they 
have written ‘Sundays’ on the corner of their card.” 

“Qh, do you think they would be satisfied with that sort of 
thing ?” asked her aunt. ; 
“They are most kind, good-natured old ladies,” pursued May. 
“They wouldn’t mind the children at all. Indeed, they. like 
children. And as to coming to your Thursdays, Aunt Pauline, I 
really don’t think they would care to do it. Music is their great 


assion—at least, Miss Polly’s great passion—and when they are in - 


ondon I think they go to concerts morning, noon, and night, Miss 
Hadlow is different. Her grandpapa was a Rivers,” added May, 
blushing at her own eer “and she is very handsome, and sure 
to be asked out a great deal.” 

But May’s ratoand strategy did not.end here. She coaxed 
Uncle Frederick by representing what a treat it would be to Harold 
and Wilfred to go out visiting with papa. Those young gentlemen, 
privately incited by hints of possible plum cake, were soon all 


erness to go; and when, on the very next Sunday, May set off 
with her nines and cousins to walk to Miss Piper’s lodgings, she felt 
that she had achieved a diplomatic triumph, 


(To be continued) 


Mr. R. J. GRIFFITHS believes in the Channel Tunnel ; and those 
who read ‘ Under the Deep, Deep Sea.” (Moffatt and Paige), illus- 
trated with Mr. Melton Prior’s sketches, will probably begin to.ask 


themselves whether, after all, the Duke of Cambridge and Lord. 


Wolseley are not “military faddists,” and ‘whether the present 
defenceless state of Dover Castle does not prove that a tunnel would 
not make us a whit more open to invasion than we now are. . Mr. 
Griffiths argues his case with the energy of conviction ; he has the 
manufacturing world on his side. Mr. Slagg’s evidence on this 
point is very spe so is Mr. H. Oakley's, and Sir B. Samuel- 
son’s, and Mr. H. Lee’s, and Mr. Wedgwood’s. .Having to “ break 
bulk” is such a disadvantage that many Continental markets are 
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Practically closed tous. In Mr. Griffiths’ opinion, “The matter ought 
to be discussed by the people.” Besides answering objections, he 
gives a good account of what has already been done, and how, in the 
way of boring. 

“Shelley, the Man and the Poet” (Ward and Downey) is a 
subject on which it seems we shall never get the last word. After 
Professsor Dowden comes M. Rabbe, who is very angry with the un- 
sympathetic Mr. Jeaffreson, but who does not mend matters in regard 
to the painful Harriet Westbrook episode. For Shelley to desert her 
“because she could not rise to his height, because her heart was 
inaccessible to the great passions that filled his own,” was far worse 
than to fling over Miss itchener, whom, when he styled her Portia, 
he persuaded to give up schoolkeeping, but whom, with charac- 
teristic fickleness, he soon found to be not a Portia, but 2 “ Brown 
Demon.” Miss Hitchener, however, got her annuity, and went back 
to te: Harriet died, because it was past endurance that 
Shelley should be amusing himself on the Continent with Godwin’s 
daughter. When Shelley heard of it he wrote a letter (as when he 
heard of Fanny Imlay’s suicide he penned a stanza) about “the 
agonising contemplation of vice, folly, and hard-heartedness!"” At 
the same time he was buying crayfish, and ordering his servant to 
carry them back to their lur! ing-places, No wonder “ Jew West- 
brook ” (Shelley's gentlemanly epithet for his father-in-law) wished 
to rescue the children- from one whose unkindness, palliate it as we 
may, had caused their mother's death. On all this M. Rabbe 
seldom makes any comment ; but one feels that he holds genius to 
be above law; and he ends with the hope that “England will by 
and by atone for her ingratitude ” by putting Shelley in Westminster 
Abbey. M. Rabbe thinks Shelley “the greatest English poet of the 
nineteenth century.” He even takes the pains to unearth and 
analyse his boyish romances, “St. Irvyne,” &c.; and he holds M. 
Taine’s criticism to be unworthy as well as unsympathetic. Is the 
French Byron cult to be superseded hy a Shelley cult? 

In Parts XIX. and XX. of “ The History of the County Palatine 
and Duchy of Lancaster” (Heywood, Manchester and London), the 
account of Manchester parish is iy od down to to-day. The 
notes about the “ Blanketeers ” and Peterloo, and those on the 
Anti-Corn Law League are interesting ; so is the description of the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857, where Mr. Charles Hallé’s per- 
manent daily orchestra was one of the chief attractions, The 
engravings of old Manchester are in striking contrast with the 
streets as they now are. Those representing the ducking-stool and 
the scold’s-bridle lead us to ask the whereabouts of these uncanny 
relics, Part XXI. shows us that Manchester has had at least three 
Exchanges. That built in 1729 by Sir Oswald Mosley was big 
enough to hold 700 people, and a ball was given on the accession 
of George III. In 1806 was begun what had grown by 1839 to be 
“the biggest exchange room in Europe ;” but Manchester was not 
satisfied till the present building was erected in 1874. 

Count Gleichen apologises for publishing “With the Camel 
Corps “2 the Nile” (Chapman and Hall), three years after the 
event. e also “craves merciful indulgence ” for his sketches, to 
our mind the best part of the work (see, for instance “ Ingratitude,” 
page 59). The Gonnt writes with verve, but most of what he 
says is very small talk. The serious part of the book is a 
record of military mismanagement; and to accuse Mr. Glad- 
stone of “miserable vacillation and moral cowardice,” because 
a lot of stores were pierced and thrown into the river, is about 
as mean as to call the Arab. marksman who shot Ormiston of 
the Third Grenadiers “ One of these brutes” (page 134). On the 
same page the Count had very properly characterised these men 
(who “would turn and charge ihe square singly, being mostly 
shot down long before they reached it”) as “brave fanatics,” Let 
us hope, therefore, that “brutes” in his vocabulary is less offensive 
than it would be in an Englishman’s, 

Mr. V. S. Morwood is not first in the field with his ‘“‘ Easy Guide 
to Scripture Animals” (Hogg). If we mistake not, the Religious 
Tract Society has done the same thing long ago. But his certainly 
is a very easy guide, and the questions and answers will be helpful 
to those who do not despise this most useful of all modes of teaching. 
We are glad to see that (despite the Revised Version) he includes 
among his animals the dear old cockatrice and the satyr. 

Granted Mr. C. T. Druery’s position that the “sports” of our 
ordinary ferns are as worth tabulating and reproducing as the 
varieties of our roses, and we at once admit that “Choice British 
Ferns” (Gill), was well worth writing, and the clear black-and-white 
illustrations worth making. But we wholly deny his position. We 
remember a fern-gardener at I1fr, ombe who had, years ago, about 
sixty different “ varieties” of hartstongue. To him our advice was 
to make haste and get them all back to the normal shape. So we 
say of Mr. Druery’s polypodys and spleenworts ; they are monsters, 
and most of them very ugly monsters. Were Mr. Darwin alive, 
he might have been able to get some good out of them—no one 
else can. 

There can be no possible objection to Mr. S. B. G. M‘Kinney 
symbolising the perfect harmony of intellect, emotion, and will by 
the double equilateral triangle of the Freemasons; and no healthy 
mind can finu fault with his axiom, that “it is unscientific to ask a 
man to be content with unhappiness in hope of being comfortable 
after death.” But, then, so few of us even pretend to rule our lives 
on scientific proce. That is why “The Science and Art of 
Religion” (Kegan Paul) was written. ‘Religion is the medical 
science of mind,” and therefore we need a text-book of it, just as 
much as we do of physiology, as any one who has talked with 
educated heathens, ies whom the argument from authority could 
not be substituted for an appeal to their reason, must have proved, 
Mr. M‘Kinney believes in archetypes, and in consequence wholly re- 
jects Evolution as inconsistent with any religion, seeing that we cannot 
in the least understand the next stage of Evolution, physical or 
mental. He is very severe on the scientists who dissuaded Mr. 
Murray of the Challenger from publishing his “ Coral-Reef Theory,” 
because it is dead against Mr. Darwin's ; he gloats over the idea of 
“some noble-looking Dahomey merchant leading one of our philo- 
sophers by a string, as a white variety of chimpanzee ;” and he 
thinks the Irish have adopted the Plan of Campaign because they 
have ceased to worship the archetypal mind (p. 132). Neverthe- 
less, despite many crudities, a conscious. or unconscious Platonist 
always deserves a hearing ; and Mr. M'Kinney’s “ Art” of religion, 
beginning with Adam’s symbolical pictures, described in the 
Genesis account of the creation, is certainly ingenious. It is rather 
hard that one who owes so much to Plato should say (p. 440), 
‘“‘ There never were two more callous, heartless brutes on earth than 
he and Socrates.” General Gordon's fall he attributes to his getting 
out of harmony with the archetypal mind, and sending false des- 
pele, which deceived his friends, though meant to deceive only 

is enemies. : 

The famous German Galleries are an argument against over- 
centralisation. It is better, everyway, that such treasures should be 
divided, than that they should be massed at one centre. “The 
Handbook of the Italian Schools in the Dresden Gallery” (Allen) 
will be a great help to those who go not only to worship the Sistine 
Madonna, but to md the best collection in Europe of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Italian masters. The pedigrees 
appended to the more remarkable pictures are very useful. 

r Walter pede “ Records, and Record Searching” (London : 
Elliot Stock ; Norwich : Goose) is enlivened with such amenities 
as “ the pig-headed obstinacy of the Bank of England authorities.” 
He is unfortunately right as to “the cramped and illiberal rules 
darrian the Cambridge University library.” As to the practical 
value of his book, his name is a sufficient warrant ; it is just what 
genealogists and topographers need. 
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LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A, 


joubt that Mr. Alma-Tadema occupies a unique 

‘ion in the world of Art. Others in the school of ‘Clas. 
osition have oftentimes represented ancient life as it may have 
sicism 1 Mr. Tadema has made us feel that he shows us an- 
peen, but Mr. The George Ebers of the brush, he stands 


THERE jis no d 


‘ s It was. 
cient life as ne pedestal that he has erected for himself: proud] 
proudly on a a Traghincly, easily, and unaffectedly—conscious 


—but a ‘th, but entertaining no exaggerated sense either of 
of his ve or of the public estimation or appreciation, 
his powe : 1 suppose, there is no painter in the country, or out of 
: aA aly or deeply popular than he. - As cosmopolitan in 
it, pone as he has been in ‘his homes, and as he still is in 
his aeq) ristic acquirements, he. has a crowd of warm friends where- 
his a has lived. ‘This is easily to be understood, for there is 
ever of magnetic sympathy about him which captivates at once, 
that cast and “friendly in manner, picturesque in gesture and ex- 
rant more given to laugh than to frown—yct by no means 
tee ” the latter if occasion demands—he has little of the phleg- 
ie an that is supposed to be the characteristic of his race, 
lit most things, and energetic in all, he is direct, bright, and 
Orig Hi conversation, as becomes a sunny nature ; and then he talks 
a atta English—in demi-semi-quavers, one might say, freely 
interspersed with minims—startling one continually with refreshing 
aa wholly unexpected observations and happy turns of thought. 
Aa to that a complete knowledge of the world, an intense and 
absorbing passion for his art, and, like so many of the Old Masters 
(in spite of what our Art-visionaries so constantly and frequently 
deny in them), a shrewd eye for business, and the “spiritual man” 
fore you. 
Te nealle man and given the worldly weal that has come to him, 
what sort of a house would he raise to himself ? Asimple rule of three, 
which may be worked out toa logical conclusion : a residence like no 
other on this earth, An original ground plan, a novel elevation, 
unheard-of arrangements, ornamentation unprecedented in modern 
buildings in boldness and chasteness of design and execution, 
give the sum total of this extraordinary | dwelling. Whether 
you enter through the conservatory, arriving in the ante-hall 
—is that the proper definition, I wonder ?—where each of .the 
two-score upright panels is painted by a different artist of emi- 
nence (most wonderful and beautiful of autograph albums), or 
whether you straightway ascend the brazen staircase and enter 
the studio, the effect is equally surprising and pleasing. The 
walls of this vast chamber, pierced with many doors and openings, 
are decorated with infinite refinement ; the great apse is lined with 
shining silver-leaf, which presents a brilliant appearance.at night ; 
and the celebrated piano in oak, mother-of-pearl, ivory, and I 
know not what besides, has, as it deserves, a niche all to itself, 
But more important than the case of this famous instrument is the 
interior of the flap which, on a parchment sheet affixed to it, bears 
the name of every musician of note who has played on it. And, 
greatest marvel of all in a studio, is the fact that the orthodox, 
mevitable top-light is for once heterodox, evitable and absent. And 
then the insciiptions about the house— what a delightful feature they 
are !—truly foreshadowing the bright hospitality within. From the 
‘Salve” above the house-door, to the salutation over the ante- 
hall mantel, and those about the studio and elsewhere, they all 
breathe a love of Art and a welcome to the visitor. Outside the bed-. 
chamber door is a God-keep-you, infinitely comforting doubtless to 
the devout mind ; and facing, so that it'may meet the eye on the 
occupant quitting the room in the morning, is a cheery good-morrow 
that should put him in a good humour tor the day. And the fun 
of it all is that some of the letters are painted in scarlet, which, 
reson pete coe fashion, literally mark red-letter dates in_ 
the Alma-Tadema family. 

Precocity—that clarion of the great—marked out Mr. Tadema‘s 
future career. At the age of four so remarkable was his talent that 
he took drawing-lessons ; at five, he corrected his drawing-master’s 
work—that is to say, he pointed out faults that his astonished pre- 
ceptor was forced to admit ; and,.as he grew up, he formed the de- 
lcrmination to become an artist—a resolution which his prudent 
mother attempted to shake, and to which she only yielded when 
the doctors warned her that the boy was fretting himself to death. 
With Art as his goal he soon mended, and applied himself with 
energy to study, turning his attention principally to classics. But, 
as he himself has told me, while hating Latin and Greek for them- 
selves, he loved mythology, and acquainted himself with the subject 
chiefly through the medium of the fancy sketches of gods and god- 
oe and their attributes with which he covered the margins of his 
woks, He told me once how, during a grand school examination, 
With all the masters in solemn array, just as he was in the middle 
‘ : Latin speech, the sun broke in, lighting up the professors’ bald 
veto gold and striking upon the green curtains beyond. In 
ane all thoughts of masters, on-lookers, and examination 
} oe at Was struck dumb with the effect of light and shade, till 
ta roachful Prompting voice brought him back to earth. Who, I 

: scm among all that assembly, suspected the real cause of the 

Hy he and astonished silence ? 

ai i ‘lma-Tadema may be called the Ebers of the brush, 
il ser crs may as appropriately be termed the Alma-Tadema of 
. he ie that It is doubly fitting that he should have written a life 
natin ae fact, I believe, not generally known to the English 

- ae From it I gather that Mr. Tadema early assumed 
partly Ne ee Style of s Alma,” partly for the sake of euphony and 
at Tee of lifting himself in Exhibition catalogues: out 
aidan ae depositing himself among the A’s, near the beginning : 
ii tine rat of especial advantage in the Paris Salon. If this 
cermnent ee surely justified in having attributed to him the dis- 

ik < Sagacity belonging to the shrewd man of the world. 
AU now left his native village of Dronrijp and was a student 
Be paren, “* David’s aa vue 
Ver ree ta working student, always paintin uring the-day, 
rever reaching his ideal of good work, sede constatily destroying 
e excepti but never discouraged, always striving, With the 
een Mee a of “The Oracle,” indeed, all his early works have 

Tha att by his oye hand. ‘Genwi 
emphasicn) Lod, Of Some Merovingian antiquities near ronrijp 
Nema Ai taste for medizeval end classic themes, which was 
Antwerp acd }e rotessor Detaye, the Professor of Llistory of the 
a pupil en ademy, who, warmed into enthusiasm by so apt 
The yore med his young head with archeology of all periods, 


Young artis i Socock pre Seen 
Tancorum,” t obtained possession of Gregory of Tours’ ‘‘ Historia 


to licking, h 


WO prineytny @2¢ OM suggestions therein contained painted _ his 
sandeh iat Merovingian creations, ‘Clotilde at the Tomb of her 
is fia oe and **The Education of the Children of Clovis, 
r es Success, purchased by the King of the Belgians 

On some re Was now in the studio of Baron Leys, and was working 

tion to A .the master’s pictures when he began- to turn his atten- 

the roy ea Egypt, and laid the foundation of his reputation as 
He di Postle of Archeology of our day. 

Subject Hie, satisfy hiniseif by merely skirting the fringe of the 

Upon that © went thoroughly into Ancient Egyptian life, because 

that Which fos founded all more recent civilisation, or, at least, it is 

Ta ema Orms a point d'appui for the student of customs ; for as Mr. 
ntiquit Sap ESstes it, Egypt is the portal to the road through 

tian Pocts ] e first Important result of his study was ‘An Egyp- 

aG al Three Thousand Years Ago,” a picture which gained 


old Medal in Paris, and was Lid for by Prince Napoleon at the 


‘ ruled the 


He was a/ 
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rate of a france per ¢ 2 
but, as the ie fidppent to 
be 4,000 francs, the Imperial 
offer was declined. Then fol- 
lowed, in 1863, the first visit 
to Ialy—an expedition, be it 
observed, not undertaken till 
the young painter had firm! 
marked out his artistic path. 
I was once talking over this 
question of travel, and its 
educational value, with Mr, 
Alma-Tadema, when he spoke 
very emphatically, and to the 
point. 
cc. What is theuse,” he cried, 
of trying to graft the fruit- 
bearing branch on toa sapling 
if the sapling has no trunk to 
Speak oF to graft on to? 
Kubens, who followed that 
principle, after deriving benefit 
from his sojourn remained 
Rubens still 3 but what would 
beat oa if he had under- 
aken the jour, ° 
turely 2” vie Wc 

At that time Mr, Gambart, 
the great Picture-dealer (7 
Principe Gamtarti, as he is still 
sometimes called in Nice), 
Picture-market in 
Western Europe beneficently, 
and, no doubt, most advan- 
tageously to himself. When 
the. cry was heard in the 
town that ‘Gambart is com- 
ing!” plots without number 
were formed by rising young 
painters to lure him into their 
Studios to see their works, and 
bitter was the disappointment 
when the great man straight- 
way departed after visiting the 
one or two artists he had come 
to see, 

Young Alma-Tadema, who 
now had a studio of his own, 
had experienced his disap- 
pointment too, but through a 
kindly trick of Leys, who 2zs- 
directed Gambart’s cab-driver 
to his studio, instead of to 
another’s, he received: the 
prayed-for visitor, and when 
Gambart found out where he 
had been deposited, and saw 
the jolly, smiling young artist 
at the door, -he could not find 
it in his heart todrive on, but 
walked in. : 

“Do you mean to say you painted that picture?” he asked 
brusquely, and with no little surprise, pointing to a work on the easél. 

Me [aden bowed assent. (‘‘That picture” was the ‘ Coming 
Out of Church.”) 

‘* Well, now,” he said, after a few words as 
have twenty-four of them, at progressive prices for each six.” 

Here wasa stroke of fortune ! And, tomake matters better, Gambart 
agreed, “ much pleading, thet i ae eoteel nies the 

ainter might: go to antiquity. Some of Mr. Tadema’s best-known 
Pike are enone these pictures which had been ordered, like pairs of 
gloves, at so much per half-dozen. There was the “ Three Thou-: 
sand Years Ago,” already referred to. Then came ‘‘The Egyptian 
Chessplayers,” with its fund of quiet humour ; then ‘The Pyrthic 
Dance,” a fine work, in which the attitudes of yoee actors wate 
suggested by the figures on an antique vase. this picture Mr, 
Eels Dears Rice an fond of Mr. Tadema’s work—told the 
Oxford undergraduates once that ‘‘ the general effect is exactly like a 
microscopic view of a small detachment of black-beetles in search ofa 
dead rat ;” but, although he added that “it is the last corruption 
of the Roman State ae its Fi ag peteey phrenzy oe rae aye 
‘Tadema seems to hold it his heaven Y mission to portray, 
hastened to bear witness to his tremendous ability by declaring-that 


“*he differs from all the artists I have ever known, except John | 


Lewis, in the gradual inctease of technical accuracy, which attends 
and enhances together the expanding range of his dramatic inven- 
tion ; while every year he displays more varied and complex powers 
of minute draughtsmanship, more especially in architectural detail, 
wherein, somewhat priding myself as a specialty, I nevertheless 
receive continual lessons from him.” 

So true is this with respect to execution, that I may quote as an 
example in point the astonishment of an Academician who told me 
that all the difficult silver-work, marble, and mother-of-pearl, with all 
their complexity of reflected lights and cross-colourings in a certain 
part of “* The Roses of Heliogabalus,” were painted in on Varnishing 
Day, while the picture was hanging on the Academy walls, and the 
artist, pipe in mouth, was keeping up a lively conversation pin, the 
little ring of men around him. When I brought up the matter after- 
wards, and asked him if it were true, he raised his eyebrows in 
mild surprise, and quietly said, ‘‘Why not? It was all thought ont 

” 
pee hidiasin the Parthenon” and ‘‘Claudius”-—thelatterso splendidly 
etched by the late M. Rajon—were also two of the pictures paried 
for Mr. Gambart; and when, after four years’ diligent work (t at is 
to say, in 1869) they were all completed, the dealer called again. 
‘‘T want you to paint me twenty-four more,” he said, naming 


prices, on the same progressive principle, but at a much higher 


xe artist agreed, and the first picture delivered was the 
fins Vinee Festival ;” but as it was so much more bel oe 
than any that had gone before, Mr. Gambart insisted on paying ur 
it at once at the highest price. He was a liberal straightforward man ; 
and the artist tells with generous pleasure how, when the seat 
consignment of pictures was finished, Mr. Gambart gave a ioe 
to the artist-colony of Brussels, Mr. Tadema finding | imse i e 
honoured guest of the evening, and, in front of his cover, a z Se 
jug bearing a flattering inscription, while his napkin concealed a 


". substantial cheque, all over and above the bargain. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema came cto London, and paid the 
wong ae greatest compliment in his power: that is to say, ne 
applied for Letters of Denization from the Queen, eas nepal 
all that is merely a matter of form—for if he is a natural vee vil 
thing, he is a naturalised Ancient Greek, a Conscript pat rd 
of Kome, or a priest of Ancient Memphis, just as he Saat 
quite as much as he is an Englishman ora Dutchman. : 2 ma 
those who saw him at the ‘‘ Painters’ Masque,” held at t a Hoye 
Institute three years ago, readily forget how, attired in ast 
garb, he so thoroughly appeared to the manner born, 5d ae is 
smile in recalling how, when the summer dawn was breaking, a os 
himself into a hansom-cab, pruce-nez on sose, SlpAt in mip yand 
his rich but limp and fading rose-wreath drooping down at ear. 


to price, ‘let me - 
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When Mr, Tadema was painting ‘‘The Picture Gallery,” archzeo- 
logical accuracy was with him hardly less than a religion—indeed, 
the correctness of the. accessories in this remarkable work (which, 
by the way, was painted in response to a challenge) came to tell 
against the artist, for, as, he himself reminded me, picture-buyers 
are frequently not picture-lovers, .and still less frequently anti- 
quity-lovers ;.and Mr. Gambart found that an intending purchaser 
finally refused the picture as there was ‘so much, in it for a 
fellow to remember, and he did not want to look a fool over 
it.” But, moreover, it is often impossible to be correct on points 
on which antiquity is silent; and it is so fatally easy totrip. In one of 
his Eastern pictures, for instance, he introduced a sunflower in the 
belief that, as it belonged to the “* Yerusalem artichoke ” family, it 
was sure to be right, and only ascertained tco late that the sunflower 
is a comparatively modern importation from South America, Then 
some one discovered that the shape of the seat in ‘*Sappho ” dated 
from two Hundred years antecedent to Pericles, and another 
objected that certain Greek letters on a pedestal ought to have been 
something else—although the artist had the British Museum at his 
back. So Mr. Tadema has come to the.conclusion that archeology 
must be absolutely correct only in so far as it forms-part of the picture, 
and that if it be not expressive or necessary it need not he 
insisted upon. Once he painted a “ Roman Widow” correct in every 
detail of costume, and as a result nobody wanted ‘it. And what has 
confirmed him in his view is his growing interest in the human 
figure and his relatively decreasing interest in still life ; for, after 
all, every artist must in time be subdued by the charm of hu- 
manity. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Tadema’s “ method,” as he is 
for ever changing—always trying something. else, ever trying to 
improve. One of the problems he has set himself to solve 
is the relation of the column: to the- human figure, and the 
reader will have little difficulty in recalling a dozen pictures in 
which the artist has cunningly endeavoure 1, with a greater or less 
measure of success, to give an appearance of truth to the relative size 
of the column, which in reality does not (and within the compass of 
the canvas could not) belong to it. **A Connoisseur "is one of the 
many instances of this; ‘* The Convalescent,” too, and ‘ After 
the Audience "—a picture which was painted for a collector who 
wanted another *‘Audience at Agrippa’s.” ‘Then there is “Fishing,” 
and many more, all with the same motive. 

A custom of Mr, Tadema’s, curious and yet logical, is this habit 
of his of painting in “classes.” Thus, there are the “ rose pictures 
--of which I need only mention ‘‘Catullus at Leshia’s,” *‘ Cleo- 
patra,” and ‘‘ Heliogabalus” (for the latter of which, the artist 
received two boxes of roses a-week throughout the winter, cach 
flower being painted from a different model) ; and next year, a large 
temple-picture will derive a strong note of colour from the rose-leaves 
sprinkled on the floor of the a¢rium. Then we have the ** poppy 
pictures ” of which, of course, * Tarquinius Superbus” is the chief; 
the ‘‘circular-scat pictures,” with “ Sappho,” ‘The Improvisatore,” 
and ‘*The Reading from Homer,” at their head; the last great 
work being painted in the six weeks preceding. the Acad lemy 
Sending-In Day, as the picture it replaced, one to have been called 
Plato,” did not satisfy the artist after eight months’ hard 
labour had ‘been expended on it—the same amount of time required 
for the ‘Heliogabalus.” That piciure is'on the easel in Mr. 
Tadema’s studio now, its face turned sorrowfully and hopelessly 
to the wall, awaiting the fate its painter may decide upon meting 
out to it. Again, there are the ‘bridge pictures,” the most 
important being ‘‘ By the Bridge ”—a sort of elaboration of “The 
Flower Girl;” and, finally, there are the three versions of 
‘*Claudius,” of which ‘Ave Czsar! 16 Saturnalia!” js the 
most complete and the finest. I believe that, like Sir John 
Millais, Mr. Tadema has, on only one occasion, painted a full- 
length nude female figure, which, curiously enough, was intended 
as an object lesson for the Hon. John Collier. This was “The 
Sculptor’s Model,” the inspiration’ for which was derived from the 
recently-discovered ‘* Esquiline Venus,” and the aim of the painter 
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was to realise, if possible, the conditions under which that master- 
i vas wrought. 

Por Mr. Fadenats hononrs it is difficult, and surely unnecessary, 

1—he must possess nearly all that the more important 

of the European Academies have to bestow, and is, besides, Knight 

of half-a dozen Orders. But these are purely personal. Of more 

value and delight to him should be the knowledge that 


permanent v 
eer, the hero in the Art romance by the great Dutch author 
Vosmaer, who died but the other day, is drawn line by line from 


him ; that a portion of Ebers’ ‘‘ Egyptian Princess” was suggested 
by his ‘* Flower Girl;” and that a whole prose idyll by the same 
author was inspired by his ‘‘ Question,” tke writer retaining its 
title. 

The authority of Ruskin on the one hand, and—marvellous 
unanimity !—the voice of the public on the other, agree in declaring 
that Mr. Alma-Tadema’s power is steadily increasing and developing 
with time. The hand might well be content to rest that wrought all 
those precious canvases displayed in the Grosvenor Gallery a few 
years since ; but, happily, so lung as it retains its cunning, so long 
will the artist labour at his beloved art. And let us hope that the 
time may be far distant when, from whatever cause, he will lay his - 
brush aside ; for no more powerful or more wholesome influence than 
his exists against the latter-day tendency to that superficiality and 
meretricious ‘‘ sloppiness” which the public—ay, and artists too, 
sometimes—constantly mistake for ‘‘ dash” and skill. No man has 
done better work in his time, not only as a complete expositor of 
the painter’s art, but as a tilter—to use the words of Mr. Herbert— 
against ‘‘all that is cadaverous in Art.” M. II. SPreLMANN 


to speak in detai 


“JouN WARD, PREACHER,” by Margaret Deland (x vol.: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.), is acrazy and ignorant bigot, who sends 
a most charming young wife away from him, under the most brutal cir- 
cumstances, because she cannot agree with him, or rather with one 
of the shopkeepers of his congregation, about eternal punishment. 
It is aclever but repulsive story. It has already, we believe, had 
some success as a picture of New England life in some of its more 
remote aspects, and its microscopic pictures of the twaddling talk 
and tiresome tea-tables of a set of silly, but amiable, neighbours 
have unquestionably some of the quaint charm of pictures of still 
life, ably and carefully executed, until their monotony becomes 
wearisome. And there’ is, at any rate, one character, that of the 
helpless and child-like old lawyer, Mr. Denner, which has much 
true and pathetic humour. But, if such life be remote from current 
experience, the gloomy and savage fatalism which hangs over 
Helen Ward’s married life is but little likely to come home to any 

ersons likely to read novels, or to convey to them any meaning. And 
if it be true that John Ward and his Elders still have any domestic 
or religious influence within measurable geographical distance of the 
intellect of Boston, then every sort of reactionary craze in theolog 
or metaphysics becomes amply accountable. There is just enough, 
power about the novel to make one fancy that one is reading of the 
creeds and customs of savages, and not enough to make anybody 
comprehend that John Ward’s behaviour is the outcome of anything 
but cowardice and cruelty. This is certainly not what Margaret 
Deland intends; but she is scarcely more fortunate:in her other 
exemplification of strength of character, Gifford Woodhouse. ‘He is 
a fearful, wonderful prig, and certain passages between him and Lois 
incline one to fear that, if his own pig-headedness came in the way, 
he would make no scruple of treating her as John Ward treated her _ 
cousin Helen. However, it is always a blunder to use fiction as an 
engine of doctrinal controversy ; and fortunately it is not likely to 
fall into the hands of any whom the theology of Jonathan Edwards 
can really concern. We shall be glad to meet with the authoress 
again on more fitting ground ; and if she would learn the crowning 
arts.of compression and omission, we shall be gladder still. 

Ghosts have of late become demoralised by psychology. The 
good old ghost was content to be nothing more than a snipe bogey, 
strictly Conservative in his manners and customs, and never 
troubling himself about his “Why?” -However, he has ad- 
vanced with the times, and seems even to fancy that he has some 
sort of mission. Very much preferring his straightforward and easy- 
going predecessor, we are gratified, as well as surprised, to find Mrs, 

obert Jocelyn, in “£100,000 versus Ghosts” (2 vols.: F. V. 
White and Co.), dealing with the simple old Logey in the simple 
old way. Her ghosts are very real ghosts, with no sort of psycho- 
logical nonsense about them; and, if we must have nonsense—which 
her story unquestionably is—it is infinitely better when dressed and 
served au nalured. And her story has the further merit of exciting 
a certain amount of curiosity, which must be put to her credit, even 
though the curiosity cannot be said to amount to interest and 
remains unsatisfied. The love-passages, in which kisses are plenti- 
ful among the flesh-and-blood characters, give a mild flavour of 

realism to a story written apparently to prove that people need not 
be afraid of their shadows, and that goodness is the most effective 
form of exorcism. 

Florence Severne must have written “The Pillar House” 
(1 vol.: Kegan Paul and Co.) for the sole purpose’ of making 
her readers miserable, as well as her characters. It is not pleasant ; 
it is not instructive ; it is not interesting ; it is not amusing. It is 
even heavy. But it is ghastly—and, no doubt, there are plenty of 
people who are quite content with ghastliness of subject as the 
sufficient raison d'étre of a work of fiction. - The plot, about which 
there is no particular mystery, concerns an irreproachable young 
woman who commits a murder in her sleep ; and, of course, being 
unaware of what she has done, innocently leaves her husband to be 
suspected of the crime. Finally, in another fit of somnambulism, 
she destroys herself , and her Lister, who has discovered every- 
thing, is left to bear his unmerited burdens as best he can. Such a 
story as this evidently requires either exceptional literary skill or a 
great deal of relief to make it tolerable to anybody who is not con- 
ten: with a sense of general depression ; and in these “ The Pillar 
House” is unfortunately wanting. It leaves an unpleasant 
flavour, and a sense of relief that it is read and done with. 

“Crane Court,” by A. M. Monro (1 vol.: Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.), does not amount to much as a story, but it is written in a 
bright and lively manner, is often amusing, and is fairly interesting 
on the whole. The most generally, and deservedly, appreciated 
character will be ‘“Fidge,’ the somewhat old-fashioned and- 
altogether sympathetic child, with quaint and affectionate ways. 

He is so much one of those children who, when they enter a novel, 
always seem legibly labelled “To die young,” that A. M. Monro’s 
sparing him to grow up is quite a welcome stroke of originality. 

hen a railway accident threatens him, one gives him up before- 
hand ; but he gets off with nothing worse than a broken arm. His 
not dying has all the effect of a surprise. 

Of the three tales contained in “Robert Holt’s Illusion, and 
Other Stories,” by Mary Linskill (1 vol.: Ward and Downey), the 
first two—the third being but a slight sketch—deal with an almost 
identical theme, that of the usual robbery by one woman of another 
woman's weak-natured lover, whose whole raison d'éire seems to be 
to be pulled at like a doll by two quarrelsome little girls. They are not 
matrimonial stories, however, and both end happily, and so have 
an advantage over the usual treatment of this plot. Moreover, the 
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ther ways, for both stories, to which, in 
third, are exceptionally well-written 
trasted women are as well developed 
Despite the antiquity and 
t fail to give interest and 


advantage is maintained in 0 
this respect, must be added the 
and gracefully told, and the con 
as the short space occupied allows. 
similarity of the plots, the volume canno 


pleasure. 


CHARLES WooLHouse.——“ Album of Twelve Songs for 
hildren” contains much that will amuse the little people, when 
sung by their elders; with a few exceptions the tunes are not 
melodious enough for children to learn by heart. The music is by 
. Cliffe Forrester, the words are. by various poets, all more or less 
known.—‘ Three Two-Part Songs for Female Voices,” by Herbert 
F, Sharpe, are pretty, easy, and singable. For No, 1, “To 
the Crocus,” the words are by Mary Paterson ; for No. 2, “I'll Row 
Thee o'er the Learig,” Burns has supplied the quaint poetry ; 
whilst for No. 3, “ Morning Song,” Allan Cunningham has supplied 
the words.—A spirited and vigorous piece for the pianoforte is 
‘‘ Marche des Mousquetaires,” by G. St. George.—Gilbert Byass has 
arranged his popular song “ Beneath the Roses” in the form of a 


very danceable waltz. 

THE VIADUCT PUBLISHING COMPANY.——A very charming 
song is ‘“‘ Ever Young,” written and composed by the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke and H. Elliot-Button. It is published in two keys, F and 
E.—‘ Ronde Bretone” (Dance of the Bretons), pour /e violin, avec 
accompt de piano, by J. B. Tourneur, is a very pleasing piece 
for after-dinner performance.—The same may be said of “ Threads 
of Silver,” a polka mazurka, by W. C. Levey.—Of two pieces by 
Georg Asch, the most attractive to the general public will be “ Les 


Bedouins,” a descriptive Oriental March, after the style of “The . 


British Patrol,” which scored such a success some little time ago.— 
The “ British Prince March ” will win its share of the approval with 
which this composer meets.—There is always a welcome for Moore’s 
Melodies, in whatever form they may appear. Edwin H. Prout 
has arranged the most popular of these melodies as the ‘ Shamrock 
Lancers.” They will surely be in all the dance programmes of the 
season.—Two sets of very good waltzes are, “ y Only Love 
Valse,” by Odoardo Barri; and “May I? Waltz,” by Luigi Berardi. 

Messrs. ELTON AND Co.—“ At Last” is a sentimental love 
song with a satisfactory ending, words by John Muir, music -by 
Paolo Maggi, a song by the above-named composer “ Vola! Vola!” 
has already made its mark ; the words are by G. E. Ducati, it is 
from the opera Nel Seraglio. This song has also been successfully 
arranged by its composer as a waltz. In commemoration of the 
Silver Wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales, P. Maggi has 
composed “ Lealta”. a Marcia Milltare, the elaborate frontispiece, 
printed in silver, is the best part of this publication. The music is 
commonplace. 

MISCELLANEOUS,——" A Son of the Sea,” written and composed 
by Benedict Bede, is a merry little song for a sea-side concert.— 
“‘The Cambridge March,” by Sidney Ray, is a fairly good specimen 
of its kind. There is quite a rage for marches just now; they have 
taken the place so long occupied by gavottes (Messrs. Hutchings 
and Romer).—A brace of capital waltzes are “ The Silver Stream 
Valse,” by J. E. Arnold, and “ Nadine Waltzes” by W. E. D'Arcy 
(Frederick Pitman).—“‘The Thistle Lancers,” on favourite Scotch 
airs, by Scott Leslie, and “ The Arrow Waltz” by Fabian Rose, will 
us es places in a ball-room programme (Messrs. Phillips and 

age). - 
—_—_— oO. 


SOME SEA-BITS OF KENT 


IF you draw a ety straight line from Whitstable to Dunge- 
ness, you cut off the South-eastern promontory of Kent and of 
England. Itisa fair and fepuleus region, abounding with the old 
favourite watering-places known to all the country, and especially 
to Londoners, while here and there new watering-places are 
ambitiously pushing to the front. Ihave been working all along 
the coast line of this ponents , and omitting the localities 
where we have lingered on_holidays, or through which we have 
rushed as highways to the Continent, there are some notes to be 
made on the newer watering-places. This sort of home travel, which 
really ought to be gone through before you have earned a right to 


embark at Folkestone or Dover, to a-considerable extent should be © 


done on foot. If you want some literature to beguile your time at 
your rage poy or on a rainy day, have one of those volumes by 
ickens or Dean Stanley which deal with Kent. Each of these 
illustrious authors made his home for years in the grand old county, 
and their references to it are numerous and most interesting, Kent 
is dreadfully cut up by railways, the line from Deal to Dover within 
recent years completed the continuity, and accomplished another 
blow at the picturesque. There is the compensating advantage that 
the localities which are left untouched by railways are, for the most 
part, necessarily rural and isolated. “Indeed, in this populous 
opular county there are lone secluded ranges that might belong to 
orthumbria. Moving about among the Cinque Ports in the March 
of this ped of grace we came to New Romney, where a friend had 
planned an expedition by walking and driving, but I regret to say 
that on this occasion the pedestrian disgracefully gave way to the 
carriage. It was worth while lingering at Romney to take a view of 
the church. According to the rigid Protestantism of our fore- 
fathers it was locked and padlocked, in order apparently.to prevent 
villagers and wayfarers from having a quiet time for prayer and 
repose. The church tower is a very noble one, and worth more time 
than we could spare. On our way we caught a glance at Lydd 
Church, whose tower seemed very much like that of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and we know that Cardinal Wolsey was Vicar of Lydd 
and would have been much happier if he had been nothing more. 
The Cavendish who wrote the life of Wolsey, his old master, 
sbethier oe ae or ons BGS however, no mention of Lydd, 
ut speaks of Wolsey, when schoolmaster 
Oren, as holding settee benefice. - By Biegdilen sida 
ungeness was near at hand—as lonely a spot as co i 
on the Kentish coast ; but it seemed that we should eee 
it across a monotonous flat of sand and shingle. 
is somewhat imposing, fitted up with the i 
se ed ade Lig Ye a divers colours. The 
anneél 1s now lighted up as if by lamps on either si - 
cession of lighthouses. We drove sion ihe sea-side, ken 
noon obtained some singular effects, The sea was intensely blue 
like the Mediterranean, and the afternoon clouds took the eioact of 
a range of ye heights, Making a considerable allowance for the 
imagination, | was much reminded of Les Alpes Maritimes, The sea- 
view after a time was much shut out by the great sea-wall, which 
reminded me of the a of Holland, rising some twenty feet over 
our heads. The marshes lay on our left, with their scattered home- 
steads and pasturing sheep, a kind of country, beneath which a wide 
concave sky, which is not without a weirdness and picturesqueness 
of their own. The eople of the marshes are greatly given to bee- 
keep ing, and a good livelihood, or a help to a good fvelihood is to 
be made this way. The Martello Towers, which begin in Seaford 


The lighthouse 
atest improvements, 
great water-way of the 
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in Sussex—erected by Pitt, in the fear of ‘ 
appear in quick succession, clustering very dlosely, pe Mvasion— 
Hythe, There is a theory that can be Strongly ar, teat hone UD to 
and not Pevensey, was the scene of the landing - J i at Hythe 
While { am in Kent I believe in Hythe, and when | ulus Casar 
hold me to Pevensey. Hythe is making convulsive . Sussex | 
become a fashionable watering-place ; all the eer. a ts 
anies are bain innkeepers, and the South Eestery Way-com. 
arge hotel at Hythe. Our solitary footsteps echoed fai a built a 
the deserted halls.. I found it very pleasant to run u is gyettough 
and partake of the hospitalities of the camp. In ie drt mroelife 
Hythe I noticed a curious house, that has been ee eat of 
Smuggler’s Lighthouse, Smuggling has always been a ine as the 
and somewhat operatic feature of the Kentish seaboar Thating 
part of the house is run up so high that the lights would bee : 
far out at sea, and would be a great help to those who anti cet 
Bright and Cobden in the enunciation of the doctrines rs: ated 
Trade. An elevated branch railway brought us to more oe 
Sandgate ; thence a walk to Folkestone, up and down net 
Folkestone there is generally the happiness, highly apis gat 
the population, of watching the sea-sick passengers Uienten by 
vations tes of ay: , ark in 
et me take another cluster of watering-places ch whi 

made tour of observation. I began at Whitstable, aieugh wich : 
by the carnal intention of devouring oysters. I came in the ae ses 
noon, and was told that oysters were not sold after four M a 
over, I was told that I must take a large quantity, at be = 
hundred, which alike exceeded my financial and physical ca hie 
ties, There were very good “seconds,” brought from aaeatlion i 
France, where they sell for a penny a dozen, and which fatten he 
well in the Kentish waters. So I walked up and down the es 
street, and watched the vessels heavily iden with hops, as the 
water-carriage comes so much cheaper than the railway, "Getting 
clear away from the harbour there was a pleasant enough sea-walk 
by Tankerton Tower, but one had to go five miles, or to Herne Ba . 
for a genuine watering-place. Now Herne Bay is a genuine 
Kentish watering-place for Kentish folk. 

It has had its failures and struggles, but seems now to 
have come to a good time. I noticed with approval the well. 
kept beds of flowers which, for a long distance, are interposed 
between the houses and the sea. My movements were Properly 
checked and timed by the clock on the pier, erected by the munificence 
of a worthy lady. It is a pity that our sea-people do not often per- 
form what the old Greeks called “ liturgical ” services of this kind, 
Going inland to the little wooded village of Herne, perhaps so. 
called from the herons that haunted the place, I observed a notice 
on the church-door giving the times of running Sunday omnibuses 
from Herne to Herne Bay. 

The most impressive sea-bit about here is Reculvers ; there is 
a lovely poem on the Church of Reculvers in ruins. For Roman 
antiquities it comes near to Richborough, near to Cinqueport 
Sandwich, where about 110,000 Roman coins have been unearthed, 
The famous towers of Reculver Church, called “ The Sisters,” land- 
marks afar at sea, were erected by the Trinity Board ; it is fondly 
believed in succession to those built by a holy Abbess in 
remembrance of a sister who was wrecked here. The admirable 
sea-defences are very interesting, and they guard jealously against 
encroachment on the coasts. Under the Board iron weather-cocks 
have replaced the steeple-spires that were blown off in a storm. 
Before the church was the palace which King Ethelbert built for 
himself, the King who brought Christianity to Kent and England, 
the sea being then more than a mile from Reculver, though since 
then it has advanced to the very edge of the cliff, and has swept part 
of the massive fortress into the waves. 

Eight miles on I came to Birchington-on-Sea, which is mainly 
built on the great bungalow principle. These bungalows have low 
towers, and most of them, as might be expected, with rooms only 


on the ground floor. The cliffs are close behind, with striking — 


chines and fissures running down from time to time into the sea, 
which here has a milk-like appearance. Mistaking some private 

ounds for a seapath I found myself accidentally in the “hut 
inhabited for the season by friends whom I supposed to be far away 
in another direction. Birchington is a new creation, but the old 
parish of Birchington is as old as English history, and some rich 
pecan are immortalised in English literature in the “ Ingoldsby 

egends,” 

estgate-on-Sea is only a mile or two from Birchington, and 

here, of course, we are close on Margate. If p-usperous times con- 
tinue the three places may well run into each other. I pushed on 
to Broadstairs, with the idea of sleeping near Charles Dickens 
Bleak House. Kent is Charles Dickens’ own county, and he has 
given us no end of pictures of its inland and marine characteristics. 
I get away from my pleasant quarters at St. Lawrence, to make for 
Pegwell “Bay. All the Ramsgate excursionists know Pegwell. 
There have been great designs for making Pegwell a special bathing 
place, and large expenses have been incurred, but so far they have 
proved a miserable failure. But in these days the failures of one 
time become the successes of another. Hither come the tourists, 
consuming shrimps and bottled porter, and enjoying the view from 
the tea-garden at the back of the inn. To the instructed tourist 
the scene.is very suggestive. “You all remember,” wrote Dean 
Stanley, “the high ground where the white chalk cliffs of Ramsgate 
suddenly end in Pegwell Bay. Look from that high ground over 
the level flat which lies between these cliffs and the point where 
they begin ‘again in St. Margaret’s Cliffs, beyond Walmer. Be 
as it is you see why it must always have invited a landing from the 
Continent of. Europe. The wide openins between the two ote 
cliffs must always have afforded the easiest approach to any inva 
or any settlers.” Here it was that Hengist and Horsa ce 
their two ships and their band of victorious warriors, And her i 
too, came St. Augustine with his band of monks and choristers an 
interpreters, . : ‘ce the 

There is just one small practical matter on which I would ady ne 
intending tourist, and that is, to make sure in good time 0 sot 
mea agae tor the night. Sometimes there are a lot of us ccna ie 
those who lag latest are worst served. One day, having ‘here 
some good tramping on Kentish soil, I drew near to the town se 
I proposed to sojourn for the night. AsI passed an old ¢ ming 
with open doors, I heard a sweet voluntary playing. _It is beco the 
a custom, much to be commended, that after evening Set esis 
organist plays a selection of sacred music. This wasa late wee eu 
service, and the organist, morever, played on late. When | faa a 
the principal Eo | it was quite full, and so was a secon’, ie 
third, and | was in doubt where I should be taken in. I een 
a highly intelligent policeman whether he could inform me ¥ tina 
had any chance of being put up. The policeman, being ofa vi any 
turn of mind, informed me that if I would commit a crime ot that 
sort he would have much pleasure in locking me up. I sie it 
policeman during subsequent fruitless inquiries, and tol ssault 
was only a matter of time, and I should perpetrate a woe * Twas 
on him with a view to the necessary accomodation. Happ! a ere | 
spared the necessity, as I was directed to a lowly little inn, : ek 
found a humble resting-place. There was no carpet, @ [am 
jug, anda dilapidated chair; the worst inn’s worst seer soht's 
bound to say that it was perfectly clean, and I had a soun ate bill 
rest. There was a plain good breakfast in the morning. Seale 
was exactly one shilling—sixpence for bed, and sixpence - r, but 
fast. I might have found better quarters if I had been eariie . 
Thave often found that those who take to secluded ways ". A 
content with the dignity of hardships. aad 
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(MEDITATING BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY. 
wvirsit of Plato is copled from an ~equisite gem of high antiquity in the British Museum.) 
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simple meaning is— 


the tepuinn eee no attention to 
pation elation thee, diet, exercise, or occu- 


conformity 
the Laws of Life ; 


t12-page Illustrated Catalogue, July, 188%, now ready 


THE “GUN of the PERIOD.” 


TrabE Mark 
DirtomA AND MeEpAL, SYDNEY, 1880, 
OrpeRr oF Merit, MRLBourne, 1881, 

and CaLcuTTA, 1884. 


ecg TO ata 


OBSERVE! 


O000000000000000 


I AM 
The Spirit of Health, 


and my message is to the Wise. 
I crown, with a fadeless wreath, 
those who obey my laws and avail 
themselves of my counsels. The 
flowers that I give do not wither, 
and the fragrance of my roses is 
perpetual. I bring bloom to the 
cheek—strength to the body—joy 
to the heart. The talisman with 
which I work never fails. Vast 
numbers have felt its 
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Hammers Betow THE Live 
‘Amity DE SIGHT: 5 
s Above from 15 Guin 
Orwith Backwark Locks 
best work, £1¢. 


ARMER’S and KEEPER'S. B.-L. 


ns, &e., at one profit on 
rst cost of manufacture, Restocking, {rom 1gs ; Pin- 
res altered to Central Fires, from jos. ; New Barrels, 
from £2 to £10; M.-L.altered to C.-F.-B.-L,, from 
60s,, with B.A. Locks; and from 80s, with Bar-Locks, 
including new hammers, and making up as new; 
altering Locks to Rebound, ras. 2 
reech-loading Walking-stick Guns, with Buck- 
horn handles, Steel Barrels, covered with Cane. at 
a§8.. 328., and 38%, Shot Cartridges, 4s. 6d., 5s, 6d,, and 
6s, 6d. Rifle and Shot Air Canes, from 60s. to 2005, 
Air Cane Repairs done, B.-L. Saloon Guns, from 
1gs.to yos. Ball Cartridges from ts. 100, B.-I,. Sa'oon 
Petols from 1as 6d. Our new Jilustrated Catalogue 
of Guns, Rifles, and everything appertaining to same 
is ready. This is nota trade Hst, buta Catalogue of 
our stock at dite of going to Press, describing fully 
each Gun, Rifle, and Revolver, measurements, 
sights, and prices‘ it also contains_useful informa- 
ian to the Sportsman on converting Guns, &c. 
Catalogue 6 stamps, or abroad per regd. post, 1s. 


G. E, LEWIS, 


32 and 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., 


HIRRNG HAM, power, and testified to 
a its virtues. It is 


INDSAY’S 
_ JRISH 
LINENS. 


Established over Sixty Years. 
Samples and Price Lists post free. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Underclothing, Cuffs, and 
Collars. ‘ 
Irish Linen Pillow Slips from 8s. gd. doz. ; Irish | 
Linen Sheets, made up ready for use ; Damask Table 
Cloths, Napkins. Diapers, Sheetings, Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, Kitchen Cloths, Pillow and Fine 
Linens, Cooks’ Arrons, &c., &c.,at Wholesale prices. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS © 


Hemmed ready for use, Children’s, from 1s. 44d. 
doz. : Ladies’, from 1s, rr#l.; Gents’. fram 3s. od.— 
Ladies’ HemstircHep from 3s. 94. doz, Coloured 
Borders direct from the Factory. 


JAMes LINDSAY and (CO. |e 
Limited, 
Linen Manufacturers to the Queen, BEL FAST. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS, 


THE Wor.Lp’s MEDICINE! 


A perfect remedy for disorders of the 
liver, stomach, and digestive ‘organs, 
accompanied by nervous debility. 


R when you have drawn an over- 
draft on the Bank of Life, &c., 


AVO!rD the use of . 

ENos “FRUIT SALT” and 

ENos “VEGETABLE MOTO,” 
ND don't read the Rules for Life, 


given with 


ENos “VEGETABLE MOTO,” 


AND you will be surprised to learn 
of the body j 


WEST. a Frail and Fickle Tene- 


ment it is, 


WHICH, ‘like the brittle glass that 


measures Time, 


Is often broken ere 
H4!F its sands are run. 


If you are in any degree a sufferer, let the 
Spixir of Hgactu inspire you to ty 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 


THEY ARE 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


FPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


s thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whi aeee the operations of digestion and nutri: 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided ou 
‘breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured, bev erage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. A 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Handreu: 
of subtle maladies are floating around us, rea y to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. } Ve Bi ; 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves, welt 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nouris! 
frame,'—Civil Service Gazette, : 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


STEAM ENGINES. 
: One H.P. Upwards. 
Simple. ~ Durable, . 
Moderate in Price. 
and snitable for all purposes 
Circular and Band 


Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on 


E. S"HINDLEY, 


11, Queen Victoria Street. 


ondon, 0. 
«Works, Bourton, Dovset). 


FENCING 


Every Description. 
T IRON 


NUTELLA 
Ce UP tl Derr 
rinnisl init Binntl 
vez SER" 


Catalogue free on application, 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Office and Show Rooms. 139 and 141, 
CANNON STREET EG 


I AYETTES. 

List No, 1 (Set for Patterns). . £3 3 0 
List No. 2 a a rn fr 2-1 
List No. 3 / Wat 9 
List No. 4 + 2511 8 
List } 


: ull t 
ADDLEY.BOURNE. an Sloane. Strect, Belgravia 
(late of Piccadilly) 


CHAPMAN & COS 


CLEARANCE 
| SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


PATTERNS POST FREE 


ENORMOUS 
‘REDUCTIONS 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS, 
WOOLLEN DRESS FABRICS, 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, ETC. 


LADIES SHOULD WRITE FOR 
PATTERNS AT ONCE. 


NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


INDUSTRY MILLS, 
BRADFORD. 


vy” HEALTH FOR ALL, 
HoLLoway's PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER. STOMACH. KIDNEYS, & BOWELS. 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidénjal to Females of all ages ; and asa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


| 
| 


2 , 
PU FRY'S.., 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
seats are Weak.’—Sit HARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 


BORAX 
EXTRACT 
SOAP 


QUEEN’S PATENT 
UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt 
Extractor—Per- 
fection.” 


8B 
FOR 


Packets One Penny | 
and Upwards — 


Sold by all_Grocers and 
Soap Dealers. 
TRADE MARK REGD. 


PATENT BORAX (COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


LA BOURBOULE 


(AUVERGNE, FRANCE). Thermal Season 
from agth May to 1st October. All classes of Weak- 
ness. Kespiratory Organs, and Skin Disease, Rheu- 
matisms, Diabetes, Intermittent Fevers. 

for 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remed 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion 

D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 
"80, Bond Street, London, and all Chemists. 


LADIES, 3 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS 


: WHICH STAND 
Unrivalled for General Usefulness. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES For 


THIS SEASON, 
Prices from One Shilling the Yard 


THE NAVY BLUES ano BLACKS ARE 
FAST DYES. 

No Agents Elsewhere, and Only 
* One Address, 


GPEARMAN AND -SPEARMAN 


‘ PLYMOUTH. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—'Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 lbs.) 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Now Ready. T: itio 
CON cath Edition 


toms of Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion. Teperial Ad- 
vice asto Dietand Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air ‘and en- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
Address—Publisher, 46, 
folborn Viaduct, London, 


THE 


“PAR | KER” 


Registered, 


c 
mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d., or 36 stam! 
fio, oad in 12 gonths, atigist and ieaimoaialstre. 
PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close: Steels: 


the Manufac- 
turer. Ladies 
or 
Plain 


i SyMp-. 


Gents'| pa, 


* | recommended. 
S ‘s ai free for 3d. extra. 


THE GRAPHIC 


EEDICTIN 


ELI 


eta te 

0 

PRE VEN IRIAIES THE BREATH. , 

Leaves the mouth in a arate of delicious and du 
MESS. oe 

GOLD MEDALS~Paris Brussels, London, &c 


2 


ot 


eS " tease eo . of e 7 { 

2 ; aoe - 

World-famed Preparations of the Reverend Benedic- H 
tine Fathers of Soutlac (Gironde), 


Exrxir DENTIFRICE, 3S., 48. 6d., and 8s. ;-TooTn 
Powner, 1s, 6d,, as., and is. 6d.; Tootn Paste, 
1s. 6d. and 2s, From all Perfumers and Chemists, 

‘WHOLESALE ONLY— 


51, Frith Street, London, W. 
SHAVING A LUXURY. 


THE ‘“PREMIER” RAZOR 
STROPPING MACHINE. 
i er goo 0 
3 ee es 
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Tested in every way on razors keen and razors 
blunt, the machine is perfection. There is no trouble, 
science, or skill involved in its use. You merely 
fix your razor in the holder, edge downwards. turn a 
handle slowly for a few seconds, and behold, the 
weapon is as keen—well, let us say as a razor should 
be."—Extract from testimonial, 
J. GORDON, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
T.ondon. 
“They fit perfectly and 
are far Superior to all tle 
ther Corsets I have tried, 
(Signed) MARIE ROZI’. 


THE VN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams 
or tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite Model. Perfect 
Comfort. Guaranteed Wear 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


‘TIME-CHECKING MACHINES 
NO Overpayments. 

NO Errors, 

NO Disputes. 


Absolute Accuracy. : 
Great Economy. 


Checks Overtime worked. 


(State Number to be Checked 
when writing for a Catalogue.) 


Employers of labour WHO 
APPRECIATE ECONOMY 
cannot afford to run their 
business without our Checking 
Appliances, : 


S 
REMEN, 
RE. 


Clock-work Mechanism a 
Specialité, 


Makers of Church, Turret. 
and Chime Clocks. - 


Inventions perfected. | 
Patents obtained. 


Crass. For Crerks, Fo 
AND OFFICIAL SIGNATU: 


5 


| 


z 


Agents for the disposal of _,, 5 
Patent Rights. a A m 


LLEWELLYN MACHINE C0. BRISTOL, 
BEETHAM'S é 
CAPILLARY 
HArr FLUID. 


Beautifying th 
ing off and greenentt 


"TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is th 


thoroughiy harmless Skin Powder. 
by an experienced Chemist, andconstantis poe 
by a fe most emiment Skin Dostors. Nos fet Sent 
i nny stamps. : 
3. TAYLOR, Chempt rect, Lone 


hemist, 13, Baker Street, London. 


TIFRICE |i 


INDIAN & 


yard 
article made). 


ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 


from 1s, 44d. eac 


Fst NAPKINS, 2s. r1d. per doz. 


D! 


"TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 


aie 
JALROYAL 


an 


IMPERIAL WARRANT, 


EGERTON BURNETT'S 


ROYAL SERGES 


and other 


FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


:\frames decided im 
(protected by Letters Patent) 


URE ; 
IMPROVEMENTS WuveREN FALL 


SAMUEL 


FOX 
have added a 


., Limi 
to their <a 


d, 
celebrate, 
provements 


which give increaseq Stabili 
and greater neat a 
i ea 
FOX & Co, Limi 
manufacture the Steel rte 
for all their frames, ang ate 
thus able to provide €Xceptiona) 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes, 


ROBINSon 


CouRT AND F4mity 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


Patterns Post Free. 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentle- 


men’s Dress. Unsurpassed for Beauty, 
Novelty, and Sterling Value. 
Immense Variety of Patterns com- 
prises Specialities to suit all Climates, 
and all Fashions. 


The 


. For LADIES, 
104d. to 3s. 6d. per Yard. 


For GENTLEMEN’S and BOYS 


WEAR, 
54-inch, from 2s. 11d. per Yd. 
Ditto for 
SUMMER WEAR, 
4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per Yard. 
ANY LENGTH SOLD. 


Carriage Paid on Orders of £1 in 


value, to any Railway Station in the 


United Kingdom. 


GOODS PACKED FOR 
EXPORTATION. 
Address— 


FGERTON BURNETT, 


Woollen Warehouse, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 
No Agents. 


ROBINSON 


AND 


CLEAVER'S 


IRISH 
DAMASK 
TABLE 


LINEN. 


SAMPLES 
FREE. 


ROYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 


ING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, rs. 11d. per 
a4 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durable 
Samples free. 


wide, 34d. per yard. Samples free. 


URPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yard; 
Tinen Dusters, a5 ad.. Glass Cloths, 4s. 61. ner doz, 
INE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 

83d. per pard, Frilled Linen ‘Pillow Cases 
. Samples free. 


amples free. 
NNER NAPKINS, ss. 6d. per 


dozen. Samples free. 


as. 11d, ; 34 yards by 3 yards, gs. r1d. eacn. 


K!TCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 


S) 


MONOGRAMs, Crests, Coats of 


11}. cach, Samples free. 


TRONG HUCKABACK 
TOWELS, 4s. 4d. per dozen. Samples free. 


Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered 


SAMPLES and 
[-LUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE 

T° any part of the World. 

Sly ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointments to the Queenand the 


Empress of Getmany, 


ELFAS : 
Telegraphic Address—" LINEN.” Belfast. | 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
TELEGRAM. 


Mournine, 


as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON 
upon advantageous terms, to Families, 


RENCH and NGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges, 


PARCELS POST FREE, 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 


Forwarded promptly. 
ETER OBINSON'S 
OURT AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT GTREET. 


‘Allen & 


Hanbutrys 


"Perfected" 


Cod Liver Oil 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Bilary 


perfluous 
tly packed. 
Hair Wash 
St,London 


« licacy of Salud Oil.”— 
ce Bi oe Metical Journal, ¥ 
Nn tations follow after it is 
mnmoe ag Medical Press. 3 
‘It can be borne and digested by the most a 
cate; it is the only vil which does nut repost " 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kin ip, 
use. Jn capsuled Dottles only, at 1s. Ad.y 28. Ody 
4s, 9d., and 9s, Sorp Everywiiere. 
LIQUID MALT, formss 
Taluntle adjunct to Cod-Liver 
g Oil, being not ot a highs 
d nutritious Food, but a po 
aid pry cation of all starchy and farinacetns 
matters, rendering them easy of assintlatio nF 
the most enfeebled invalid. “Bynts, being mat i 
is entirely free from the inconvenient gees 
consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. ue ay 
palatable, and possesses the nutritive and per i. 
properties of malt in perfection. _ Tt is Anes 
remedy in Consumption and Wastin’ UNS 
Tn Rottles at, 18, 9d. each. Z 
HAlk DESTROYER forsup 
Haur on the face, 35,64. Seen 
So stamps COPS at Lamb's Conduit 
A Perso® 
TO F cured ae 
ises i ad of 23 years standing oy 
Fs pa Deer oe deseriptinn of it FREE ( 


‘ 1, Bedford 
ny person who applies to NIcHOLsun 21 
Square, London, Wie. 


$70,000. ou 


a 
ENNER &KNEWSTUB Lin, 
° sed entire § ee to the value 
Merchsrt and ‘Manufacturing Jeweller to the ¥ 


SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


EARRINGS, 


which they are sellin; 
ing an unprecedente: 
aay greater! this extreme} 
SANE eR SMB Hee 
acer ne re Street and oe, Jermyn Stet 


hus afford: 
king advan 


uly invite’. the 
Her Maye Vales, 
$.W. 


by 

i Milford Lane by 

Printed for the Proprietors at 12 a Mipubirg eu BF 
EDWARD JogerH Man Se arish ‘ot St. Clemen 


Stran 
Danes Middlesex.--AUGUST 18, I 


